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LUMMUS CLEANING AND HULL EXTRACTING GROUPS 


Where maximum cleaning is required, the 
Lummus Unit Groups are ideal. By-pass ar- 
rangement allows greatest possible flexibil- 
ity. Hot Air Cleaner provides good distribu 
tion to Hull Separator. Hull Separators come 
10’ with five cylinders; 14’ with six cylinders 
—and cause no mechanical damage to 
fibres. Can be grouped with or without 
after-cleaner. Shown at right, the 14’ “Great 


Western” group. Write for Bulletin 632 


Bulletin No. 631 covers 
“Dixie Belle” 10’ group. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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CONTINENTAL’S 
New 90-Saw 
AIR BLAST GIN 


N. cotton gin has ever set a higher standard 

of performance than Continental’s completely new 

90-saw gin. Incorporated in the design and construction 

is the cumulative experience and know-how of 118 vears of 

leadership in the manufacture of all types of gin machinery. This new 

gin has many new and exclusive features which make for additional ca- 

pacity ... superior moting ability . .. unexcelled samples and all around smooth performance. 


— CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
° DALLAS e MEMPHIS 








Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





150 YEARS 


OF OIL MILLING 
PROVES THIS ONE FACT 


The one positive conclusion that can be 
made about modern oil milling is that 
there is no one universal oil milling sys- 
tem. Different oil millers have their own 
individual problems and each requires 
special consideration and equipment. 
A few of the many considerations to 
bear in mind before selecting any sys- 
tem are (1) the relative value of the oil 
and meal produced, (2) the kind or 
kinds of oleaginous material to be han- 
dled, (3) availability of skilled person- 
nel, (4) cost and availability of solvents, 
etc. No one system meets all require- 


ments .. . and consequently over the 
years we have developed three different 
processes to meet practically every oil 
miller’s needs. At Anderson we weigh 
all your considerations carefully before 
recommending our Expeller, Solvent 
Extraction or Exsolex equipment. Be 
sure that your new equipment is tailored 
to your own individual operation. A 
letter will put us to work immediately 
on your problem and bring forth the 
proper equipment for maximum profit. 


THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Trademarks Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. 


ANDERSON > 
: ‘ my 


EXPELLERS* ¢ SOLVENT EXTRACTION -« EXSOLEX* 
World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 
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Fromthe -- 


Volume 53 February 2, 1952 Number 3 


Published every other Saturday in our own printing 
plant at 3116 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 


Officers and Editorial Staff 


RICHARD HAUGHTON B. P. RIDGWAY 
Chairman of the Board Vice-President and 


DICK HAUGHTON, J General Superintendent 
; SE: 

President and Advertising Manager PAULA FIX 
Editorial Assistant 


ee ees Washington Representative 
sNecutsve scée-Prestdent ane (Editorial Only) 


Secretary-Treasurer FRED BAILEY 


IVAN J. CAMPBELL 740 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Vice-President and Editor Washington 6, D. C. 


Official Magazine of: 
WHEN HOMEMAKERS National Cottonseed Products Association 


TRY different brand f National Cotton Ginners’ Association Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
wins Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Association Ginners’ Association 
Arizona Ginners’ Association New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


margarine they sooner or ont 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association : se : , 
later hit on Allsweet Then California Cotton Ginners’ Association Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association 
‘ The Carolinas Ginners’ Association Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ Association 
their search for flavor sud- Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 
denly ends. For there is no The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press is the Official Magazine of the foregoing asso- 
ctations for official communications and news releases, but the associations are in 
artificial flavoring in All- no way responsible for the editorial expressions or policses contained herein. 
sweet. Its flavor is delicate, oe 
Subscription Rates: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7; foreign $3.50 per year. 
natural. Executive and Editorial Offices: 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas 





And no wonder. A true 


farm product, Allsweet is | tnt coro Gm nO ms 
= = cowboys | ' PRESS as . ~ | 








made from clear rich food IN THE MOVIES and on TV 


oils blended—by an exclu- kill stagecoach robbers, avert bank 
holdups, and protect the honor of 


sive process—with cultured pretty girls. The latter chore, espe- 
‘ , cially, is very nice work —but who 
pasteurized skim milk. ever saw Hoppy within a country mile 
of a cow? Real-life cowboys might 

So always ask for Allsweet not be able to keep the kids glued 


—the margarine with the to the TV screen, but they serve a 
very useful purpose and deserve a lot 


delicate natural flavor. of credit for the part they play in 
getting beef cattle to market and fi- 
nally onto the family dinner table. 


Photo by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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Let BOARDMAN 
help you solve those 
conveyor and 
elevating problems! 





e Complete Systems 


e Screw Conveyor 
Boxes | 


e Conveyor Box 
Covers 


¢ Wood Box Linings 


Other Boardman Products Include: 
SUPERBLAST FANS 


7 
PORTA-LOADERS 
(Portable Seed Loaders) 


* 
PNEUMATIC SEED CLEANERS 





STEEL CONVEYOR BOXES 


Boardman standard steel conveyor boxes are avail- 
able with formed or angle iron tops—either can be 
furnished with butt strap or steel flange joints. Steel 
Flanges can be furnished with or without feet. 


Boardman Conveyor Box is uniform in size and 
is made of first quality steel sheets that are uniform 
in gauge. Each section is painted with rust-inhibiting, 
neutral gray paint, providing good protection to the 
box when it is exposed to the weather. Special paint, 
or hot dip galvanizing, will be furnished when specified. 


SPECIAL CONVEYOR BOXES 


We are experienced and equipped to build special 
design conveyor boxes and covers. Examples are... 
steam jacketed, both in U and round shape ... drop 
bottom box ... perforated bottom U shape box... 
etc. We can also fabricate either the standard style 
or special design box made of stainless steel, aluminum, 
or other alloys. 


CONVEYOR BOX COVERS 


Boardman Conveyor Box Covers are available in the 
following four types: SLIP ON, BOLTED, SPRING 
CLIP and WEATHERPROOF. 


Ht BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 
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EXECUTIVE STAFF 
Keith A. Fitch 
Executive Director 


A highly qualified Sani- 
tarian who has been prom- 
inently identified with the 
U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Califor- 
nia Bureau of Food and 
Drug Inspections and 
Standard Brands, Ine. 


Herman L. Fellton 
Vice President 


A registered professional 
Sanitary Engineer, active 
in public health and sani- 
tation for 18 years. For- 
merly a commissioned of- 
ficer in the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Member 
or fellow of many profes- 
sional societies and author 
of numerous publications 
in the field of sanitation. 


Advisory Board 


Operational policies of 
the Institute will be estab- 
lished by an independent 
board of advisors consist- 
ing of individuals who are 
recognized authorities in 
sanitation. These men 
have been selected to 
serve in this advisory ca- 
pacity to insure that the 
professional objectives of 
the Institute are achieved 
in its operations, 














\F Invite vou 


lo use the 
Professional Services 
of the 
ORKIN INSTITUTE OF 


NDUSTRIAL SANITATION 


@ We offer you complete consultive and 
inspectional sanitation services for all 
types of industry. A service designed to 
meet your demands for quality control. 
Microbiological. chemical. bacteriological 
laboratory services are available. Write 
for information concerning our sanitation 
training program specifically designed for 


your employees. 


Advancing Sanitation 
Across the Nation 


713 West Peachtree Atlanta, Georgia 











OPERATING STAFF 


Specialists in 
Sanitary Engineering 
Entomology 
Bacteriology 
Chemical Engineering 
Dairy Science 
Industrial Engineering 
Industrial Pest Control 
Industrial Fumigation 


Plant Pathology 


Experienced in 
U.S. Public Health 
Service 
U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration 
U.S. Bureau of 
Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service 
State and Local Public 
Health Agencies 
World’s Largest Pest 
Control Company 
and 
Industrial Sanitation of 
all types 





lssriere OF LypuSTRIAL SANITATION 
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for 
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V HIGH CAPACITY 

VY RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
V ACCESSIBLE 

V ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 


These are a few of the features 
to be obtained with Continental 
Bucket Elevators. 


Specify CONTINENTAL ELEVATORS 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


<p>: ATLANTA e: DALLAS «© MEMPHIS «© -NEW YORK <1 MANUFACTURERS 
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Miss Sourpuss: “Is this the janitor 
speaking?” 

Janitor: “Yes, Miss Sourpuss, what do 
you want?” 

Miss Sourpuss: “I just found two 
strange men in my apartment and I 
want you to throw one of them out.” 

* 

Give a pessimist a piece of rope and 
he’ll hang himself. Give an optimist a 
piece of rope and he’ll start a cigar 
factory. 


© 

A veteran fight manager was noted 
for his sharp pre-match bargaining. He 
fell ill one day and reluctantly permit- 
ted a doctor to be called. The sawbones 
gave the old fellow a thorough going- 
over before giving his verdict. 

“IT can fix you up,” he said. 

“How much?” inquired the manager, 
feebly. 

“$400,” replied the medico. 

“Too much.” was the firm rejoinder, 
“you'll have to take a cut. I got a better 
offer this morning from an undertaker.” 

« 

Professor’s wife: “Did you remember 
that you forgot your umbrella this 
morning?” 

Professor: “Yes, I remembered that 
I forgot it when I raised my hand to 
close it after it had stopped raining.” 


’ ® 
fEMICALLY DELINTE) 43 While working on a log drive, a lum- 
RAVITY wpe y | berjack fell into the water. Dizzy and 
ERESAN TREA : nearly exhausted, he managed to grasp 

2 a big log and hold on to it. The current 
was so strong and swift that it swept 
his body under the log until his feet 
stuck out on the other side. 

Just as a comrade, who had run to his 
assistance, grabbed him by the shoulders, 
he caught sight of his own feet protrud- 
ing on the other side of the log. 

“I can hold on a bit longer, Jim,” he 
gasped. “Save the fellow who’s in head 
first.” 

® 

Millionaires, it seems, are born, not 
made. Take Andrew Carnegie. Even as 
a small boy, he had a shrewd eye for 
extra dividends. At the grocer’s one day 
was offered some cherries. = refused. 
Jidn’t he like cherries, asked the grocer. 
Pp * 4 (@] C E s Ss E DA ND Ss oO L D Sure, he did. “Well, then,” said the man, 

“have some.” And he picked up a hand- 
ful and dropped them in young Car- 


negie’s cap. 
E X Cc tu S IVELY T o “Why didn’t you take them yourself?” 
his mother asked later. 
“Because,” said Andrew, “his hand was 


YOUR DEALER bigger than mine.” 
* 


BY A bachelor is a man who will get 
married if he can find a girl who loves 

him as much as he does. 

e 

At a Florida casino, a husband gave 
his wife, who had never played roulette, 
$200 to gamble. When she asked what 
number she should play, a friend sug- 


CHEMICAL DELINTING foe e gested she choose her age number. She 


| placed $100 on 28; the pill rolled around 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI and landed in 32. : 
The gal promptly fainted. 
e 

Son: “Father, can you write in the 
dark?” 

Dad: “Why, I guess so.” 

Son: “Okay, then turn out the light 
and sign my report card.” 
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CARVER 
FOLLOWS THROUGH 


BEFORE WHEN AFTER | WHENEVER 
You You You You 
Buy Install Start Want 

Operating Service 











LINTERS GUMMERS SAWS 


Steel Frame — 141 or The Popular “TRU- The Original Bright 
176 Saws “Standard LINE” Machine “Pays Steel Saw “Cuts More 
Throughout the World” for Itself in Saw Life” Lint Longer” 


When rebuilding your 


linters remember Carver 





Service 
Saw Filers 
Lint Cleaning Equipment 
HULLERS - SEPARATING 
That 
MACHINERY 


Interchange Files - Huller Knives 
Permanent Magnets 


Repair Parts 











CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Sales Offices: ATLANTA — MEMPHIS — DALLAS 
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ON’T GET UP IN THE AIR about solvent deliv- we'll go all out to get deliveries through to you 

D eries. Depend on Phillips, the largest pro- —_ on time. 

ducer of hexane in the world. Come what may, Important, too, is the fact that Phillips 66 
Hexane is a truly excellent extraction solvent! 
The extremely narrow boiling range assures no 
light end losses or heavy residues left in the meal. 
And, because it’s water-white and a pure petro- 
leum hydrocarbon, it does not taint or color 
your finished products. Helps to assure uniformity 
and high quality. 

Write us for complete information about 

Phillips 66 Extraction Solvents for soybean, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn 
germ, castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other 
extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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A PROGRESS REPORT TO OIL MILLS 





REPORT FROM DOCTOR KINMAN 


HE PARTICULAR plant characteristic, inde- 

hiscent (or nonshattering) capsules, that opened 

up the possibility of complete mechanization of 
the sesame crop was discovered by Doctor Langham in 
Venezuela less than nine years ago (in 19438) and it 
was four or five years later before this material began 
to be used in breeding programs in this country. 

The original indehiscent material had so many de- 
fects that it was completely valueless from a com- 
mercial standpoint. It was indeterminate in growth 
habit, much branched, extremely tall, had extremely 
malformed cupped leaves, formed only a few small, 
poorly shaped seed capsules, was partially sterile, and 
was so late in flowering that it would not even pro- 
duce seed in this country. In other words, the original 
indehiscent material had, for practical purposes, only 
one characteristic of any value at all. 

As a result of crossing this indehiscent type with 
carefully chosen normal (dehiscent) types, and select- 
ing the best indehiscent plants from the resulting 
hybrid population for further crossing and selection, 
we now have a few indehiscent strains from which 
most of the undesirable traits have been eliminated. 
These strains have large capsules which do not shatter 
their seed, are completely fertile and even the cupping 
on the leaves of some is scarcely noticeable. While I 
believe that these strains are still too late, too tall 
and not quite productive enough for commercial pro- 
duction, it seems to me that the progress made in 
sesame breeding during the last four or five years can 
scarcely be considered less than remarkable. 

This progress is even more remarkable considering 
the fact that not one of the men working with sesame 
has been able to devote full time to its improvement. 
Another fact to be considered is that none of the men 
working on sesame breeding knew much about the 
crop, and we had to pull ourselves up by the “boot- 
straps” in learning the not inconsiderable amount now 
known about this interesting crop. 

If the progress made to date can be continued, I 
feel that in the not too distant future indehiscent 
sesame varieties will be available for industrial use. 
When one considers the fact that the soybean, (now 
one of our most important oilseed crops), which was 
actually being grown on American farms before 1900 
and that considerable research effort was underway 
in the 1920’s, did not come into its own until the 
second World War, does it not seem strange to ques- 
tion the advisability of continuing the support of a 
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potentially much more valuable crop, just because it 
is not being grown on a large scale after only four 
or five years of part time research? 

Ten to 15 years are usually required to develop a 
new variety of even an established crop about which 
a great deal is known. I believe that we are ahead of 
schedule with sesame even though we have had to 
learn everything about it as we go along. 

While some exponents of sesame research may 
have been overenthusiastic in predicting early release 
of commercial varieties, at the present time progress 
being made still seems to indicate that considerable 
enthusiasm is warranted. Actually, some of the strains 
now available might possibly be increased and grown 
profitably under certain conditions. However, I per- 
sonally feel that in the long run it will be more de- 
sirable to wait until we know we have something good 
enough to stand on its own merits under ordinary farm 
conditions. I wiil make no prediction as to the date of 
release of usable indehiscent variety of sesame until 
I can pour some of the seed into your hand. 


REPORT FROM MR. MARTIN 


RAs IN COMPLETE agreement with Doctor Kin- 
man’s statements summarizing progress made in de- 
veloping superior indehiscent material. 

Since the hybridization began in May, 1948, we 
have succeeded in getting three generations of breed- 
ing crops per year in the greenhouse, or the equiva- 
lent of three years work in one year. 

In January, 1950, we were ready for large scale 
plantings necessary in order to have large populations 
from which to make (Continued on Page 14) 





@ THE ACCOMPANYING progress report on 
sesame research was prepared by A. L. Ward, 
director, Educational Service, National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, in January of this 
year from reports received from Dr. Murray L. 
Kinman, agronomist with USDA and the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station; and J. A. 
Martin, associate horticulturist, South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station, Clemson, who are co- 
operating with the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association oilseed research program. 
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CG&OMPress Photo 


SHORTLY AFTER this picture was made at the opening session of the National Cotton Council’s meeting at New Orleans on 
Jan. 28 every vacant seat shown was filled. More than 700, with every cotton state well represented, attended. 


From the Farmers’ Viewpoint: 





DOES 32 COTTON GOAL MAKE SENSE? 


g Many think not—unless the government assures 
them adequate production supplies and prices are high 
enough to justify another big acreage this year. 


MEETING of 
Council at 
28-29, notice 


Harold A. 


ANNUAL 
the National Cotton 
New Orleans Jan. 

served by President 


THE 


x 


was 
Young in his annual address to a packed 


auditorium that the Council does not 
plan to advise farmers on how much cot- 
ton they should produce in 1952. Last 
year the Council joined the government 
in asking farmers for a 16-million bale 
crop. 

e Farmers Let Down by the Adminis- 
tration—Young reflected the widespread 
attitude of growers towards the govern- 
ment’s appeal for another 16-million 
bale goal for 1952 when he said that 
in 1951, with a good many members of 
the Administration in Washington, “the 
attitude was to take the benefits of our 
huge production, but to let the obliga- 
tions slide.” The Council president 
roundly criticized the Administration 
for its apathy to the cotton industry’s 
needs in such vital fields as farm labor, 
i metals for farm ma- 
chinery, timing of military purchases 
of cotton products, tax subsidies to 
finance construction of synthetic fiber 
plants, stockpiling of raw cotton, and 
price ceilings. 

e Cotton Led the Way —To meet the 
severe requirements of the national 
emergency, Young said, the cotton pro- 
ducers of the nation last year increased 


allocations of 


12 


gw COTTON’S record accomplishments in last decade lauded by 
speakers at organization’s fourteenth annual meeting ... Divi- 
sions formulate and delegates approve the most ambitious pro- 
gram of activities in the Council’s history. 


their production by more than 5 mil- 
lion bales or 50 percent. “In responding 
to the nation’s appeal for production 
in the hour of emergency,” the Council 
president stated, “cotton has led every 
other commodity. On the average the 
expanded production in agriculture, 
mining, and industry has been around 
10 to 15 percent. In no case has any 





Dallas Gets 1953 
Council Meeting 


It was decided by the board of 
directors of the Council, fol- 
lowing adjournment of the 
New Orleans meeting, to hold 
the organization’s 1953 annual 
meeting at Dallas. It will be 
sometime in January, with 
specific dates to be announced 
later. 
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other commodity of cotton’s size and 
importance even closely approached the 
production achic ement of cotton.” 

e 1951 a Year ~* Trial—Although the 
cotton industry n ‘t the nation’s require- 
ments in the period of emergency, the 
Council president emphasized the fact 
that an expansion of 50 percent in pro- 
duction had not been easy. 

“It was not pleasant,” he said. “It 
was not safe. It was unprofitable for 
many of our producers. It was filled 
with headaches and heartaches at every 
step of the way. It created disappoint- 
ments and dissentions within our in- 
dustry. When we step out ahead of the 
whole economy in the expansion of our 
output, we inevitably step out ahead 
of it also in the enlargement of our 
costs and our risks. 

“For the cotton industry, and par- 
ticularly for the marginal part which 
supplies most of any rapid increase in 
production,” Young asserted, “the ap- 
peal for increased output is an appeal 
to act on faith—faith that the supplies 
will be available, faith that the demand 
will continue, faith that the costs will 
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not run ahead of the price to be re- 
ceived.” 

In the face of the most critical farm 
labor shortage in the nation’s history, 
the Administration has done little that 
is constructive to aid the cotton farmer 
to utilize Mexican laborers, the Council 
leader said. 

Citing the unrealistic approach of 
the Administration in the allocation of 
metals for farm machinery, Young de- 
clared, “increased cotton production in 
a time of labor scarcity means that 
labor-saving machinery is of utmost im- 
portance. Yet the allocation of critical 
metals for farm machinery is very 
drastically below the amount which is 
badly needed by the estimate of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture.” 

The clamp-down of price ceilings on 
raw cotton last year likewise was criti- 
cized as hampering the industry’s en- 
deavors to increase production and com- 
bat inflation. 

“The ceilings achieved nothing,” he 
said, “but to close exchanges, cut across 
contracts, add new operating costs 
threaten us with rollbacks, and in count- 
less other ways add confusion and hard- 
ship to our operation. While our indus- 
try checked inflation with production, 
the Administration harassed it every 
step of the way with price ceilings.’ 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Photoviews of the Council’s 
New Orleans Meeting 


g@ TOP PANEL, Left: Hon. deLesseps S. 
Morrison, left, mayor of New Orleans, 
welcomed the Council delegates to the 
city. With him is Harold A. Young, North 
Little Rock, Ark., Council president. 


@ TOP PANEL, Right: Addressing the 
meeting on the opening day is Sen. Allen 
J. Ellender, Louisiana. He is chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee. 


@ SECOND PANEL, Left: Wm. Rhea 
Blake, Memphis, the Council’s executive 
vice-president and secretary, is shown 
speaking to the delegates at the final 
session Jan. 29. 


@ SECOND PANEL, Right: Dr. Walter 
M. Scott, left, assistant chief of USDA’s 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, Washington, chats with John 
F. Moloney, economist, National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, Memphis. 


@ THIRD PANEL: Three Council del- 
egates talking things over before the 
opening session Jan. 28. Left to right: 
Lawrence W. Walker, Las Cruces, N. M., 
merchant; Ord Gary, El Paso, Texas, 
merchant; J. B. Greer, LaUnion, N. M. 
ginner. 


@ BOTTOM PANEL: Group pictured in 
the exhibit of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory which was set up dur- 
ing the first day of the Council’s meet- 
ing. Left to right: Geo. B. Hall, district 
manager, Western Cottonoil Co. Division 
of Anderson, Clayton & Company, El 
Paso, Texas; Miss Edith A. Jensen, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
research fellow at the Southern Labora- 
tory; S. N. Reed, O’Brien, vice-president 
of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion; E. M. Cooke, Georgetown, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Texas Co-operative 
Ginners’ Association. 

CGXOMPress Photos, 





























Sesame Research of such hardships as drouths and 
freezes, we have obtained some ex- 
(Continued from Page 11) cellent material at Rio Farms. 
desirable selections of nonshattering I feel that the water district will see 
plants from the segregating popula- that water is available for our next 
tions. In 1950, it was impossible to Plantings, scheduled for March 15, 1952. 
select more than one good nonshatter- This planting date will give us two 
ing plant from the 5,000 or more plants months ahead of schedule and allow us 
in the field. to plant the fall crop in early August, 
In 1951, the results have been more in time for the crop to mature before 
impressive. We selected very good non- cold weather is due. 
shattering plants almost at will. Also, Even though we lost the last fall 
the plants which are now being dis- crop, we still have left seed of non- 
carded would have been prime breeding shattering strains and records showing 
material when we first began our work. that about 100 of the nonshattering 
Our work began at Rio Farms (in strains were very uniform. From these 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas) — strains, I had hoped to plant several 
in 1950 for the purpose of producing one acre plots for large scale mechaniza- 
two crops a year in order to speed up tion studies; and if we can get our seed 
the selection and testing work. In spite planted in March, we can still get the 


WHETHER RAISING CATTLE 
OR GINNING COTTON DON’T 
LOWER QUALITY STANDARDS/ 


HINDOO 


2 POUNDS, 21-POUNDS TARE 


Ag Gin 


will help you build a reputation 
for good ginning. Generations 
of ginners have depended upon 
HINDOO for outstanding qual- 
ity—performance—durability — 
economy. Wrap your bales with 
HINDOO. 








: MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 
* ATLANTA + BOSTON + GALVESTON * MEMPHIS » SAN FRANCISCO* 
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plots planted at Rio Farms next fall, 
plus planting other promising material 
which is now ready. 

In addition to the 10 acres of sesame 
planted at Rio Farms this past summer 
and five acres planted at A. & I. Col- 
lege, Weslaco, Texas, we had three acres 
at Sandhill Experiment Station near 
Columbia, one acre at the Pee Dee Sta- 
tion, Florence, five to seven acres at 
the Wildlife Service, McBee, and three 
to four acres at Clemson, all in South 
Carolina; and seven acres at two loca- 
tions in Georgia, Round Oak and New- 
ton. From all of these, we saved about 
3,000 good nonshattering plants repre- 
senting the cream of the crop. 

We plan on planting a large portion 
of the seed from all these selections, in 
addition to our present nonshattering 
strains, at Rio Farms, which will have 
a nine-acre field for our work. 

Since we began cooperating with the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, Clemson College has made avail- 
able for sesame work two laboratories, 
one new greenhouse, one barn for field 
work, two Farmall tractors, with acces- 
sories, and another barn. Next year, 
an additional fine tract of land will be 
made available for this work. 

The $38,000 appropriation from the 
National Association, and other funds, 
now permit me to have one full-time 
assistant, two foremen and all seasonal 
labor needed. In 1950, I began to devote 
almost all of my time to sesame breed- 
ing. Mr. Crawford, my assistant, spends 
about three fourths of his time on 
sesame and the balance on okra and 
pepper. The foremen care for the field 
and greenhouse work and assist us when 
necessary. 

We have a fine cooperative program 
underway and we are definitely trying 
to get a nonshattering sesame variety 
ready for commercial use as soon as 
possible. My prediction for such a re- 
lease will depend entirely upon the next 
two crops at Rio Farms. We must multi- 
ply our seed stock. We can do this by 
planting in March and harvesting the 
iatter part of July. Seed stock of de- 
sirable strains can be planted around 
the first of August for harvesting in 
November or December. In order to 
continue making progress the plans for 
the coming year must not be interrupted. 


Council Issues Fiber and 
Spinning Tests Booklet 


“Use and Application of Fiber and 
Spinning Tests” is the title of a new 
handbook of suggestions for cotton 
merchants, spinners, and fiber technol- 
ogists issued last week by the National 
Cotton Council. Author of the compre- 
hensive work is Dr. Burt Johnson, the 
Council’s cotton technologist. 

In commenting on the booklet, Claude 
L. Welch, director of the Council’s di- 
vision of production and marketing 
said, “We believe it can be of practical 
use in keeping cotton competitive. If the 
booklet will help put the marketing 
and use of cotton on a precision basis 
comparable to that enjoyed by cotton’s 
synthetic competitors, it will have ful- 
filled its purpose.” 

A copy of the initial printing is being 
sent to each cotton spinning company 
and to each cotton shipping company. 
Additional copies will be mailed to 
those requesting them, for as long as 
the supply lasts. 
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NINE YEARS of 
PROOF 
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Internationals deliver 
the goods for 
Arkansas ginner 


i/ S\\ 2 ©] year after year 
\ 


BIG POWER PACKAGE FOR BEEBE. For the past 2 years this UD-24 engine has 
been delivering steady power for W. J. Shorr’s Beebe Gin Company. Mr. Shorr is 
shown below at one of his gin stands. 





The Beebe Gin Company of Arkansas 
is using an International UD-24 to 
power a three-stand, 80-saw gin, four 
blower fans, hydraulic bale press and 
cleaners 

All this equipment is run by the big, 
red International diesel with power to 
spare. This is the kind of performance 
that has kept owner W. J. Shorr an 
International booster for nine years. 

Here’s how he stands: “I used an In- 
ternational UD-18 for seven years with 
perfect satisfaction, then traded it off 
when we installed a lot of new equip- 
ment and got a UD-24. Internationals 
are my choice for the best cotton gin 
engines in the business.” 

Want more facts, more proof? See 
your International Industrial Distribu- 
tor or Power Unit Dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Cotton Council Meeting 
(Continued from Page 13) 

The military agencies were loud in 
their appeals tor a big crop in 1951, he 
said, but “when we produced the cotton, 
and our textile mills were ready to 
process it, what did we find? 

“Just as soon as the military agencies 

found themselves in the saddle, know- 
ing that the cotton was available when- 
ever they needed it, the normal state of 
apathy took over again, and the placing 
of orders was delayed. The depression 
of our markets in the late summer and 
early fall was attributable in con- 
siderable measure to this fact.” 
e@ Subsidies for Synthetics — While the 
cotton industry was increasing its pro- 
duction by 5 million bales, Young said 
that the federal government granted 
tax subsidies to help finance synthetics 
plants with a capacity equal to about 
250,000 bales with applications _ still 
pending which would bring the total to 
over a million bales. 

“Tax financed synthetics plants are 
not justified by any standard that makes 
sense. The new plants will require two 
or more years to build during which 
time their construction will use up 
critically needed labor and materials. 
Within that time, our cotton farmers 
can produce more fiber than the syn- 
thetics industry has ever dreamed of.” 
e Pledges Council's 
ahead to the 1952 crop, Young pledged 
the Council’s support to the producer in 
obtaining sufficient production supplies. 

“We must dedicate ourselves anew 
to helping solve such emergency prob- 
lems as adequate labor, material alloca- 
tions, price ceilings, and synthetic sub- 
sidies as well as to push toward in- 
cre ased production efficiency,” he said. 

“This is the great field of activity in 
which we can and must exert a united 
effort to get production.” 


e@ Sen. Ellender Principal Speaker—More 
than 700 representatives of the cotton 
industry went to New Orleans to par- 
ticipate in this fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Council. Principal speaker, 
appearing the first day, was Sen. Allen 
J. Ellender of Louisiana, chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

In referring to the 1952 cotton goal 
of 16 million bales, Sen. Ellender said, 
“As you know, the demand for cotton 
is strong. World cotton supplies are 
down, For 1950-51, they were down 5 
percent from the preceding year. Dis- 
appearance on the domestic market is 
running at a high rate. Exports from 
August through November were 30 per- 
cent over what they were for the same 
period a year ago. Total U.S. supply 
for the current marketing year will run 
a little over 17 million bales, made up 
of a little over a 2-million bale carry- 
over and a 1951 crop of 15.3 million 
bales. 

e Low Carryover in Prospect — “Total 
requirements for cotton as estimated by 
USDA call for about 15-% million 
bales,” he went on. “From that you can 
see we are building no reserve. In fact, 
the end of the current marketing year 
may find us with the lowest cotton 
carryover since 1925—only about 2 mil- 
lion bales. At the average rate of con- 
sumption prevailing this past year, this 
would mean only a little over a two 
months’ supply for our mills.” 

e Thinks Answer Is Efficient Production 

“Increased efficiency and lower pro- 
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duction costs,” he said, “are the only 
answers to the long-range problems of 
cotton farmers. If your industry is to 
meet the competition of the synthetics, 
it cannot continue jacking up the price 
to meet increases in production costs.” 


e Cotton Price Situation—Pointing out 
that a 16-million bale crop this year 
will be a costly one to produce, the 
Senator from Louisiana told his listen- 
ers, “I have been asked to initiate legis- 
lation to do something about the price 
situation. Some have asked that I spon- 
sor a bill which would set a fixed 
minimum price for cotton at some point 
above the present 90 percent of parity. 
Others have suggested making a change 
in the application of the parity formula, 
to get the minimum price up. And of 
course the old parity formula itself will 
not be available under present law after 
1953. Beginning in 1954, the alternate 
view formula, based on the most recent 
10-year period, is scheduled to go into 
effect. 

“IT want to point out that the Secre- 





1952 Council State 
Unit Officers 


Following are the 1952 National Cot- 
ton Council state units, with names of 
unit chairman, vice-chairman, and sec- 
retary, respectively : 

Alabama - Florida: C. D. Patterson, 
Decatur, Ala.; J. D. Hays, Huntsville, 
Ala.; Howard Langston, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Arizona: J. Clyde Wilson, Buckeye; 
J. B. Mayer, Phoenix; F. D. Kallen- 
berger, wea i 

Arkansas: L. T. Barringer, 
Tenn.; W. Pn Baker, 
Wade, Little Rock. 

rae gee py O. L. Frost, Bak- 
eee Calif.; Eugene Hayes, Madera, 
Calif.< “W.-L: Smith, Buttonwillow, Calif. 

isin Frank Pope, Villa Rica; 
Cecil Carroll, Dublin; H. L. Wingate, 
Macon. 


Memphis, 
Pine Bluff; E. F 


Melrose; G. 
A. Bertel, 


Louisiana: J. H. Henry, 
T. Hider, Lake Providence; C. 
New Orleans. 

Mississippi: F. L. Mathews, 
burg; Dr. C. R. Sayre, Scott; 
M. Lester, Jackson. 

Missouri-Illinois: A. L. Story, Charles- 
ton, Mo.; W. E. Smith, Caruthersville, 
Mo.; W. L. Gatz, Paragould, Ark. 

New Mexico: pi A. Sweet, Mesquite; 
J. W. Jones, Jr., Roswell; J. P. White, 
Ir., Roswell. 

North Carolina-Virginia: B. C. Line- 
berger, Lincolnton, N. C.; G. D. Arndt, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Fred P. Johnson, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

Oklahoma: J. G. Stratton, Clinton; 
E. J. Mitchell, Wynnewood; Arch Rol- 
low, Wynnewood. 


South Carolina: J. F. McLaurin, Ben- 
nettsville; Walter Montgomery, Spar- 
tanburg; W. A. Hambright, Blacksburg. 

Tennessee - Kentucky: C. G. Henry, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Alonzo Bennett, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Robert G. Grove, Bemis, 
Tenn. 

Texas: 
Aubrey L. 
Bishop. 


Hatties- 
Garner 


George G. Chance, Bryan; 
Lockett, Vernon; J. H. West, 
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tary of Agriculture has full authority 
under present legislation to take what- 
ever action is necessary to raise the 
support level for cotton. If the higher 
price floor for the 1952 crop is needed 
to assure the production of the 16-mil- 
lion bale goal—and it is up to the Sec- 
retary to determine this fact—then the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 authorizes 
such action. 

“The Secretary—after holding hear- 
ings to establish the need for higher 
price support, as an incentive for pro- 
duction—could then set the minimum 
support as far above 90 percent of 
parity as necessary. It would work just as 
it has for long-staple cotton, where the 
support has been raised far above parity 
in an effort to get more production. 

e Other Crops Must Be Considered—“It 
may be that a higher price support is 
needed for cotton,” Sen. Ellender said, 
“but at the same time, we will be com- 
pelled to take a look at other crops. If 
we need higher prices for cotton, how 
about wheat and corn and soybeans 
and many other farm products, some 
of which are directly affected by the 
cotton price level? If we go up with cot- 
ton, will these other crops have to go 
up too? And if so, are we walking into 
an inflationary trap? Maybe even a 
little lower price level for cotton under 
some conditions would be better than 
upsetting the situation for other crops 
in giving a big push to inflation. We 
should take the long look at these 
problems. 

e Be Wary of New Legislation — “In 
view of these facts I feel any new legis- 
lation should be undertaken only as a 
last resort. It should come only if higher 
prices are needed for the 1952 crop, and 
if the Department of Agriculture fails 
to act. The first responsibility is up to 
the Secretary. I have urged him to take 
the necessary action, and I shall con- 
tinue to insist that the Department get 
the answer quickly and then move 
promptly. This cannot be delayed at all. 
As you know, cotton is already being 
~~ in the southernmost areas of the 

elt.” 


e Board’s Recommendations Adopted — 
The delegates adopted recommendations 
of the board of directors 

(1) that the Council continue to press 
for an adequate supply of farm labor 
and support other groups in developing 
a more practical and reasonable pro- 
gram of importing Mexican nationals; 

(2) that the Council reaffirm its 
belief in controlling inflation by work- 
ing on the causes rather than the symp- 
toms, and oppose the extension of the 
price and wage ceiling authority in the 
Defense Production Act beyond its ex- 
piration date of June 30, 1952; 

(3) that the Council oppose abuse of 
emergency tax legislation to subsidize 
synthetic fiber plant expansion; 

(4) that the Council reaffirm its 
position on Fair Labor Standards legis- 
lation and oppose the setting of minimum 
wages at unrealistic levels which would 
couse unemployment in any region or 
industry; 

(5) that the Council urge an im- 
mediate definition of ‘area of produc- 
tion’ as it applies to cotton and make 
it conform to the intent of the original 
law and the 1949 Act; 

(6) that the Council reaffirm its op- 
position to the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healy Act, which permits by executive 
action the establishment of minimum 
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wages above those established by the 
Congress; 

(7) that the Council reaffirm its 
confidence in the principles of the Taft- 
Hartley Act as necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public interests and rights 
of individuals; 

(8) that the Council reaffirm its 

position that every reasonable measure 
be taken to see that official funds are 
spent to the best advantage and to de- 
tect and prevent fraud and collusion in 
the sale of cotton financed under ECA 
(the Council calls the present system 
of cotton price analysis followed by 
ECA arbitrary, inaccurate, and im- 
practical). 
e Cotton’s Sales Increases Spectacular 
—Ed Lipscomb, director of sales pro- 
motion for the Council, told the delegates 
that the past decade saw cotton’s most 
spectacular sales increases. Quoting 10- 
year figures available for the first time, 
he singled out record gains in sales of 
women’s apparel for particular atten- 
tion, citing increases otf more than 100 
percent in sales of cotton street and 
formal dresses and cotton sports wear 
from 1939 to 1950. 

In outlining the success of 13 major 

current promotion campaigns, Lipscomb 
described three general divisions of em- 
phasis: industrial products, cottonseed 
products, and wearing apparel and house- 
hold products. 
e Foreign Trade Outlook—Read P. Dunn, 
Jr., the Council’s foreign trade director, 
told the delegates that the over-all 
aspect of the cotton situation has 
changed sharply since early fall. “We 
find ourselves again with a very tight 
supply of cotton on a world basis,” he 
said. “While we hope we can avoid ex- 
port controls and the difficulties of cot- 
ton frozen at ceiling prices in the U.S. 
this season, we know that only develop- 
ments will provide the answer.” 

In examining recent developments 
and trends which are shaping the out- 
look, Dunn pointed out that the world 
carryover of cotton at the beginning of 
this season was only 11 million bales, a 
record low in relation to consumption. 
On the production side, the crop outside 
the U.S. is now being reckoned around 
17.8 million bales, about the same as 
last year. Only a few countries, he 
said, are expected to increase produc- 
tion. 

Un the demand side, the foreign trade 
expert asserted it was apparent that 
with the low supply it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for consump- 
tion to equal last year’s when it jumped 
to a record high of over 33 million bales. 
He anticipated a consumption decline 
this year which will be measured large- 
ly by reduced consumption in the U.S. 
“If we conservatively calculate that 
U.S. consumption will not increase 
above the rate for the first 5 months 
of this season, but will simply hold at 
that level, it will be about 9.5 million 
bales; roughly a million bales under 
last year. On this basis world consump- 
tion might be down to around 32 million 
bales,” he said. 

“All we can say about next year,” 
he concluded, “is that our customers 
may need about as much cotton from 
the U.S. as this year and that if foreign 
aid appropriations are about in line 
with this year’s funds and if the 
Europeans further expand their output 
of food and fuel to reduce their re- 
quirements from us, then their ability 
to finance U.S. cotton will be about as 
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good as this year. However, few people 
now expect all these favorable factors 
to occur simultaneously, so possibly the 
figure on projected exports for cotton 
for another year should be cut back 
slightly below what it is this season 
(around 6 million bales).” 


e Meet Competition Through Mechaniza- 
tion—More efficient and economical pro- 
duction offers cotton its best opportu- 
nity for meeting competition of other 
farm enterprises that use less labor, 
Claude L. Welch, director of the Coun- 
cil’s Division of Production and Market- 
ing, emphasized to the delegates. 

He noted also that “Widespread farm 
adoption of more efficient and eco- 
nomical production methods basically 
is the cotton industry’s hope of being 
able to meet renewed competition from 


other fibers and foreign growths when 
we return to economic conditions which 
permit competitive business to operate.” 

Labor scarcities and high wage costs 
that now are plaguing the cotton farmer 
can be offset eventually through mech- 
anization and other improved produc- 
tion practices, Welch noted. 

Stressing that “The very essence of 
our hopes for more efficient produc- 
tion methods rests on the basis of re- 
placing raw human efforts with special- 
ized equipment, technical skills, and the 
like,” Welch called for allocation by 
the National Production Authority of 
adequate machinery and other supplies 
for producing cotton. 

e Outlook for Production Supplies—Dis- 
cussing the outlook for production ma- 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Best by Test / 


Eight out of ten builders of spray booms 
select Spraying Systems TeeJet Spray 


Nozzles for their equipment. 


good! 


For example, in the spraying of insecti- 
cides for such pests as the boll weevil, 
the TeeJet makes certain that spraying 
makes 
possible the correct misting action, with 


will be effective. The TeeJet 


When 
spray nozzles can win out under the 
rigid testing of agricultural engineers 

. then these nozzles must be really 


Cone Sproy 
TeeJet 

Spray Nozzle 
orifice tip 
cut-away above. 


forceful spray particle penetration to 
every part of the plant. 

TeeJet Spray Nozzles are supplied for 
both boom and blower type sprayers. 
Nozzle orifice tips and strainers are 
available in every capacity from one 
gallon per acre and up. All orifice tips 
and strainers are fully REPLACEABLE 
AND INTERCHANGEABLE. For the 
best in spraying demand TeeJet nozzles 
. . . and look for the name Spraying 
Systems Co. stamped on every nozzle part. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3270 RANDOLPH STREET 
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e weed control 
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A PERFECT COMBINATION: 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
& 


GUARANTEED DEALER PROFIT 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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HAT WOULD YOU GINNERS 

say if someone told you that a 
salable fertilizer could be had 

from the gin wastes you have worried 
over for years—the same “wastes” 
you’ve been burning or hauling away 
by the truckload? What 
would you say if some- 
one told you that by the 
simple expedient of dig- 
ging a hole, dumping in 
the accumulated waste 
from the cotton gin to 
form a compost pile, 
and inoculating that pile 
with a bacterial culture, 
you could actually make 
money from the stuff 
you have been throw- 
ing away? 
All this 
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done without the 
necessity of buying complicated ma- 
chinery or expensive chemicals. The 
only appreciable cost is in digging the 
pit, or pits. 

This might sound 
to the American by 
perience in a country 
gance is a national trait. Our European 
counterparts, however, have used this 
methed of composting for years. They 
have been forced to in order to wrest 
from worn-out soil enough of a food 
crop to sustain themselves. Generations 
of European farmers, planting the same 
crops year after year in ground that 
had been eroded and robbed of its 
natural nutrients by centuries of sup- 
porting an ever-increasing population, 
virtuaily ruined their farms through 
mismanagement and ignorance. They 
turned to composting of barnyard 
manure, corn husks, grain chaff, and 
other wastes as the answer to their 
dilemma. 

We in America are just beginning to 
realize the good sense of our European 
cousins. 

Since the inception of American in- 
dustry, the disposal of wastes produced 
by industry and agriculture has pre- 
sented a problem to industrial, public 
health and agricultural authorities. 
Waste products in this country are in- 
varibly considered liabilities, rather 
than the assets they might be, because 
of the difficulty or expense of disposal. 
Of course, it is not always possible to 
turn a waste into a salable product, 
but in cases where it is possible the 
situation turns into one of those unique 
affairs where no one loses. In the case 
of cotton gins, the fact that lint, dust, 
and burrs can in fact be made into 
quality fertilizer, gives public health 
officials a talking point in encouraging 
ginners to operate in a manner that 
precludes atmospheric pollution. 

The disposal of waste products created 
in the ginning of cotton has long held 
considerable nuisance value, and it has 
been pointed out that present methods 


could be 


fantastic 
virtue of his ex- 
where extrava- 


slightly 
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Y GIN WASTES 


By A. T. THOMPSON, Jr. 


Assistant District Engineer, 
Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, 
Texas State ‘Department of Health, 

District 5, San Antonio. 


a THE AUTHOR presented this paper to the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association at Dallas, Jan. 7, 1952. It is also to be presented 
to the Health Officers and Engineers Section, 
Meeting, Texas Public Health Association, Galveston, Feb. 


of collection and disposal may con- 
stitute a finite health hazard. The lint, 
burrs, stems, and dirt must be properly 
collected, and in a large number of areas 
must then be treated by burning or 
steaming or some other method required 
for pink bollworm control. Each of the 
sterilization methods leaves a_ residue 
which in turn must be disposed of in 
some fashion. The cost of disposing of 
this matter varies as to locality of the 
gin, method of disposal, and other 
factors. 

A new solution to the problem of dis- 
posal of cotton gin wastes has now been 
discovered. This solution consists of 
composting the gin waste, thus convert- 
ing it to a salable organic fertilizer. 
The values of an organic fertilizer, or 
compost, are extensive. 

The composting process consists of 
breaking down, or decaying, a substance 
in the same manner in which nature 





@ COMPOSTING GIN WASTES is fea- 
sible, but how practical is it? In West 
Iexas, where gins are large and cotton 
is stripped, there is serious doubt that 
composting is the answer to the gin waste 
disposal problem. The volume of burrs 
handled at a gin in that area is just too 
big. But composting might be made to 
work to the advantage of the ginner and 
the farmer where ginning volume is 
smaller and there is less rough harvest- 
ing. 

One thing is certain: we need to get 
the burrs back on the land, and stop 
sending them up in smoke. In West 
Texas, nearly 200,000 tons of burrs have 
been burned in the last three years in 
Lubbock County alone. If composting is 
not the answer there, then a practical 
and economical method of hauling them 
back to the farm ought to be worked 
out. This would eliminate the objection- 
able smoke hazard and improve the land. 


ui. 
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produces a top soil. Nature uses two 
methods of reverting substances to their 
basic state; one method is putrefaction, 
and the other is decay. In putrefaction 
the substance is to a varying extent re- 
duced to a liquid which produces of- 
fensive odors and offers 
an excellent media for 
the breeding and propa- 
gation of fly and other 
undesirable insect larvae. 
Some heat is produced 
by this action but it is 
not great enough to 
destroy insect larvae and 
weed seeds. The second 
method—that of decay 

-uses moisture but does 
not liquefy the sub- 
stance. No offensive 
odors are produced and temperatures 
ranging from 140° to 165° F are obtained. 
It has been shown that these tempera- 
tures are high enough to prevent insect 
breeding and to destroy objectionable 
seeds that may exist in the product being 
processed. It is believed that when a 
compost pile has been properly carried 
to completion the bacterial action within 
the pile has, in effect, sterilized the pile. 

The products resulting from’ compost- 
ing is a neutral colloida! humus. Per- 
haps the best effect of applying this 
humus to land is the friability which it 
produces in the soil. The organic mat- 
ter produced by the decaying process is 
comparable to a leaf mold or a well- 
rotted manure. Experiments which have 
been observed by the Texas State De- 
partment of Health personnel have 
shown considerable increases in yields 
where composts have been used with or 
without the addition of supplementary 
chemical fertilizers. It has been stated 
that the fertilizing effect from appli- 
cation of a properly completed compost, 
although decreasing year by year, is 
apparent for many years after the ap- 
plication. 

The process has not been widely used 
in this country primarily because of the 
length of time (90 days to two years) 
previously necessary to carry a eom- 
post pile to completion; and because of 
the lack of suitable types of material to 
compost. The problem has been to 
hasten the natural processes of decay 
so that production of the end product 
would fall within the limits of economic 
feasibility; and to find methods of 
breaking down materials that do not 
have a proper natural balance of car- 
bon and nitrogen. Methods have now 
been found of overcoming the lack of 
carbon or nitrogen, and of producing 
an end product high in fertilizer value 
well within economic and time-produc- 
tion limits. The end product may now 
be used in 21 days after the pile is 
started and the processing cost per ton 
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unit of cotton gin waste will be approx- 
imately one dollar. 

Experiments are at present under 

, to test the process and the value 

the resulting humus. In the Rio 
Grande Valley one large-scale experiment 
has been completed insofar as the com- 
posting process itself is concerned. 
Various methods of constructing the 
piles were tested and it was found that 
the most easily controlled method was 
that of pit composting. 
method it is necessary 
to have a pit, or pits, large enough to 
hold the waste produced. These pits 
should be approximately five feet deep, 
25 feet wide, and as long as is necessary 
to hold the volume desired. When a 
substantial amount of waste has ac- 
cumulated (approximately one ton) the 
pile is inoculated with a bacterial cul- 
ture and the moisture content is brought 
to approximately 50 percent. No chem- 
icals are added. The pile 1s then allowed 
to “work” for a period of 21 days after 
which the humus may be removed and 
applied to the soil: It is not necessary 
to turn the piles two or three times as 
i some methods of com- 


In using this 


is necessary in 
posting. 

The initial cost of this process is low 
since only a pit, or pits, are needed, and 
an outlay for expensive equipment is 
not warranted. Since the major cost of 
disposing of cotton gin waste usually 
lies in transporting it from the gin, 
the ideal situation would be to locate 
the composting pits at the gin site, thus 
doing way with, or considerably decreas- 
ing, the transportation element of the 
total disposal cost. Upon completion of 
the process the fertilizer end product 
may be given to the grower to haul at 





Georgia Ginners Plan 
March 9-10 Meet 


E. J. Swint, president of the 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, has announced that the 
annual convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held March 9-10 at 
the Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta. 











his own expense, or a nominal fee may 
be charged to cover the handling costs 
incurred by the gin. 

The amount of gin trash produced in 
Texas in 1951 approximated two and 
one-half million tons. If this gin trash 
had been composted the yield would have 
been roughly two million tons or ap- 
proximately eight-tenths of the original 
mass by weight. The amount of organic 
matter could be returned to the soil 
from which it came each year. The 
benefit of replacing this much humus 
yearly is apparent to growers. 

There are further experiments being 
earried on at the present which are 
being supervised by USDA. A test is 
being made at St. Edwards Univer- 
sity at Austin, Texas, and another at 
Texas Technological College at Lubbock. 
The experiment which has been com- 
pleted in the Rio Grande Valley was close- 
ly checked by Department of Agricul- 
ture personnel. The process will be 
passed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture insofar as entomological control is 
concerned, since it is believed that at 
one stage of the process complete sterili- 
zation is, in effect, obtained. Pink boll- 
worm tests were carried out and no 


trace of the pest was found. So that 
absolute control] may be continued, how- 
ever, each installation in quarantined 
counties will have to be approved by 
the Department of Agriculture. Ex- 
tenuating circumstances such as lack of 
water, etc., may prohibit use of the 
process in a few areas. These things 
are elemental and it is believed that 
they may be worked out with a mini- 
mum of efforts and expense. 

It is thought worthy of mention that 
the major problem lies in the disposal 
of the trash, and that if the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entomological con- 
trols were removed this problem would 
still exist. Fire hazards are greatly re- 
duced since this type of compost will 
not burn. The method has been shown 
to be economically feasible since the 
complete production of trash of one gin 
for the 1951 season has been composted. 
Those persons interested in soil con- 
servation believe that the greatest 
benefit in the process is that of re- 
turning organic matter to the soil in 
a form that is immediately beneficial 
to plant life. Perhaps in this process we 
have found another method of con- 
verting a previously bothersome and 
expensive nuisance into an inexpensive 
product which will be beneficial to us. 

(NOTE: One commercial concern has 
advised the State Department of Health 
that it can supply a desirable bacterial 
culture necessary to hasten completion 
of compost action. The name and ad- 
dress will be supplied on application 
to Geo. W. Cox, State Health Officer, 
Austin, Texas. Other concerns interested 
in entering this field are requested to 
advise the State Health Officer of the 
availability of their cultures.) 








DALLAS, TEXAS . 





MORE PROFIT FOR THE GINNER! 


This Cross Sectional View of a Cen- 
Tennial Centrifugal Lint Cleaner tells 
the story. 


Leaf particles, pin trash and motes are 
removed from the Lint Cotton without 
any loss of spinnable lint. 


Grades are raised from one-half to a 
full grade on rough, hand - picked or 
mechanically harvested cotton. 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Write for Bulletin 51-L 


° MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Never a question about 
UNIFORMITY 
with E550 HEXANE 





EXACTING modern refining treatment gives YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO HEXANE FOR 


Esso Hexane a narrow boiling range and ¢ UNIFORMITY — made in modern refineries from carefully selected 
1 i A crude oil sources. 

closely controlled uniformity --- assurance e HIGH OIL RECOVERY results from ‘balanced solvency.’’ Recovered 
oil has good color and refining properties 

e EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — narrow boiling range (Typical 154°- 
161° F.) allows complete removal from extracted oil and meal. 


of a pure, dependable solvent. 





F - ‘ ‘ e Purity — high purity helps prevent non-recoverable residues. Low 
ESSO HEXANE is highly satisfactory in soy- non-volatile content (specification limits the non-volatile content to 
28 parts per million maximum.) 
« MODERN HANDLING METHODS -separate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all Esso Solvent handling opera- 
tions. Prompt efficient delivery to your doorstep is assured. 


bean and cottonseed mills using the solvent 
extraction method ... high recovery of oil 
and low solvent losses are experienced. + MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY — water terminals in industrial centers. 





Controlled high quality helps produce larger profits with 
versatile, dependable Esso Solvents. FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


If you have a solvents problem or 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS want further information on the 
specifications and characteristics of 


Esso Hexane — write or call our of- 





SOLD IN Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. 1., Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., 
Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. fice nearest you. Our technicians 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y.—Elizabeth, N. J.—Phila- will be glad to assist you. 


delphia, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. —- Richmond, Va. — Charleston, West Va.— Charlotte, N. C.— Columbia, 
S. C.— Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 











? 
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By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


Washington sees 
but the sun 


e Trouble Ahead — 
plenty of troubles ahead, 
is beginning to break through the 
gloom in a few places. First, on the 
gloomy side these are the things that 
worry Washington most: 

1. No sign of a let-up in international 
tensions. A prospect of continued ten- 
sions and new outbreaks of communist 
violence in many parts of the world. 

2. Slow progress in Europe toward 
a fair share of the burden of strengthen- 
ing the Free World. The U.S. probably 
will have to continue carrying more 
than its fair share of the burden. 

3. Deepening labor troubles. Labor 
leaders are insisting on higher wages 
without an increase in prices. They 
threaten to again walk out of the 
tabilization program and “force in- 
dustry to its knees” if their demands 
are not met. 


e Brighter Outlook — On the brighter 


ide, officials see: 


1A imminent threat of all-out 


Bias 
i1@SsS 


war with Russia. Inside information is 
that Russia will wait and hope that the 
Free World knocks itself out economical- 
ly, thus paving the way for an easy 
communist conquest. 

2. Signs that the threat of a stampede 
to inflation is easing. There is growing 
confidence that the worst of the infla- 
tion threat will be past by the end of 
this year. 

3. Production, gaining momentum, is 
getting into high gear and will be big 
enough to meet both military and 
civilian needs by the end of this year. 

Most officials say they see more good 
than bad in the current situation and 
outlook for the future. But all of them 
agree that the future wil! remain high- 
ly uncertain for some time. 


e CIO Threat—Most disturbing to offi- 
cials is the bald threat of CIO Pres- 
ident Phil Murray to ditch the stabili- 
zation program and club industry to 
its knees in order to force acceptance 
of wage demands. 


The aging Murray has gone into 
abusive temper fits in recent meetings 
with defense and stabilization officials. 
He blasted the stabilization program 
in strong language, charging that it is 
a weight around labor’s neck and should 
be cast off. 

“We've got the power if need be to 
club industry into submitting to our 
demands,” he is quoted as threatening 
at a recent White House conference. 
“The government nor anyone else is not 
going to stop our getting what we 
want.” 

Government officials say they can’t be 
sure whether Murray is bluffing, or 
if he really means to stir up trouble. 
Mobilization Director Wilson thinks he 
is bluffing and wants to call it, but 
some other officials are afraid to risk 
it. Neither can they be sure what the 
AFL will do if the CIO walks out. 


e Confidential Summary—Officials now 
expect an indefinite stalemate in Korea, 
tension and sporadic fighting in the 
Middle East, new fighting in South- 
eastern Asia, but no attack on Europe 
by Russia this year. That is the gist 
of a confidential summary recently 
given the White House by military 
brass. 

Last fall the military planners gave 
the White House a tentative military 
budget of $85 billion for the 1953 fiscal 
year starting next July 1. A later, 
more optimistic appraisal of the mil- 
itary situation, caused them to agree 
to a reduction of almost 40 percent in 
their estimates. 

Strictly defense spending now is 

(Continued on Page 26) 





THE RUBBER BLADE COOLING FAN 


Recognizing the advantages of this fan, many 
of the leading engineers have adopted it exclu- 


sively. 


This fan is capable of developing a vacuum of 
36 inches in water. Resistance of seed is only a 


small percent of this capacity; balance is free to 


pull cool air through the seed. 


Cooling Seed the 
Quickest Way Can 
Be Too Slow 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY CO. 


1700 East 9th St. 
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Increase 
Your Profits... 
Increase 
Your Facilities 


with BUTLER Bolted Steel GRAIN TANKS 





For low-cost storage facilities to and accurately punched. Vertical 


handle the ever-increasing soybean 
crop in your area —buy Butler 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. The 
initial cost of Butler Tanks is low 
—and once they’re up, there’s prac- 
tically no maintenance expense. 
All steel, fire-safe, Butler Tanks 


and horizontal flanges bolt securely 
to form weathertight joints. 
There’s good profit for you in 
soybean storage. Get your share 
of these profits with Butler Bolted 
Steel Grain Tanks. Here’s the 
proved, modern way to store soy- 





beans and other grains safely... 
and at low cost. 


are easily and quickly erected. 
Tank sections are precision-formed 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. ° Galesburg, Ill. + Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. 7 Minneapolis, Minn, 


Let Butler show you the way to greater profits 


Address Dept. CG -12 at office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7391 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 
Richmond, Calif. 


Get this FREE Catalog 


Eight pages of illustrations of 
Please send me your new 8-page Bolted Steel Grain Tank 


typical installations and de- 
yp" =e Catalog. 


sign features show you how 
. Name 
Butler Tanks give you more 

Firm_ 
for your money. 

Address 


Mail coupon today. 
Zone State 
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Cotton Quality Committee 


Reports Ginning Tests 


UNTREATED The National Cotton Council’s Belt- 
wide Cotton Quality Committee met at 
New Orleans Jan. 24 and reported that 
cotton’s spinning quality is impaired when 
excessive heat is used in drying seed 
cotton. The Committee’s report said ex- 
cessive heat caused an increase in the 
number of “ends down,” or breakages 
in the spinning process that necessitate 
temporary stoppages. 

When excessive heat is used, the re- 
port disclosed, grade index was increased 
while moisture content of lint was 
markedly decreased; while there was no 
increase in nep count in card webs, 
there was an increase in neps in dyed 
cloth. 

The report was based on tests using 
standard ginning methods in six gins, 
two each of three makes, and in 17 mills. 
Tests were made in the Delta and Cal- 
ifornia on cotton from three pickings, 
one hand-harvested and two with 
mechanical pickers. Sufficient blended 
seed cotton was obtained to produce 25 
bales at each gin. There were five test 

TREATES runs of five bales each at each of the 
gins, with varying ginning practices. 

The report also revealed that in cases 
where there was excessive rate of feeding 
at the gins, there was a slight decrease 
in the grade index, a general increase in 
strength of 30’s warp and 40’s filling 
yarn, and a slightly improved appear- 
ance of 40’s filling yarns. Where there 
was the greatest amount of by-passing 
of overhead cleaning—which varied both 
in kind and amount from gin to gin— 
grade was reduced by about one-third 
and staple increased slightly; there was 
some increase in mill waste and con- 
siderable increase of trash in card 
web; there was no effect on number of 
neps either in card webs or in cloth; 
but there was a reduction in neps in 
raw cotton received at mills; and in- 
creased strength of yarns and cloths. 

When lint cleaners were by-passed, 
the report stated, there was a slight re- 
duction in grade index, in mill waste, 
and trash in card webs. The number 
of neps in raw cotton was not affected, 
although there was a decrease in neps 
in mill-made web and in dyed cloth. 

A research committee of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute reported 
to the Beltwide Cotton Quality Com- 

ontro S Red Spider Mite most effectively at economic mittee that a study in 20 mills of more 
than 1,000 bales of cotton showed 92 

dosages. percent of the tar spots on cotton were 


— on lint in the outer parts of the 
ale, 
Results: More top-quality cotton. 

Venezuelan Cotton Growers 
Advantages: Non-hazardous, low cost per acre, compatible with Sell Crop Below Minimum 


: ae os Venezuelan cotton growers, faced 

most commonly used insecticides and fungicides, with an oversapsly of cotton tu thelt 

; a country and lacking adequate storage 

harmless to mite-killing insects. vu. s. pat. No. 2,529,494 facilities of thelr own, are callie thelr 

crop at prices considerably below the 

: minimum level, according to reports to 

Write for free Aramite Bulletin No. 2 USDA. A minimum price equivalent to 

~~ 51 U.S. cents a pound for the highest 
Ahly quality cotton, was established on 


spo Nov. 26, 1951 by agreement betwee 
Q, UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY = Siete » cr aan ae 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Connecticut bers of the cotton trade. 





producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides: o tat ecusaenteo 


Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor ganized soil conservation districts in the 
US. 
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Milling Operations Smaller, 
Peanut Supplies Lower 


Holdings of peanuts in commercial positions at the end 
of December totaled 1,023 million pounds, farmers’ stock 
equivalent basis, according to USDA-BAE. This is approx- 
imately 19 percent lower than the holdings of 1,264 million 
pounds a year earlier and the lowest for the date in the last 
ten years, except for Dec. 31, 1949. Holdings of cleaned pea- 
nuts are about 33 percent lower and shelled edible grade 
peanuts 18 percent lower than Dec. 31, 1950. Holdings of 
farmers’ stock peanuts are 897 million pounds which is about 
19 percent lower than last year’s holdings of 1,106 million 
pounds. 

Milling of farmers’ stock peanuts during the 1951-52 sea- 
son through Dec. 31 amounted to 406 million pounds, compared 
with 600 million pounds milled through the comparable period 
last season. Cleaning and shelling operations through Dee. 31 
amounted to 363 million pounds, compared with 577 million 
pounds cleaned and shelled through Dee. 31 last season. Crush- 
ing of farmers’ stock peanuts this season to date totaled 44 
million pounds. This is 86 percent larger than the 23 million 
pounds crushed to Dec. 31, 1950. 

The disappearance of shelled peanuts, all grades, during 
the 1951-52 season through Dec. 31, 1951 totaled 264 million 
pounds, compared with 316 million pounds to Dec. 31, 1950. 
The disappearance of edible grade shelled peanuts to Dec. 
31 totaled 213 million pounds compared with 224 million 
pounds to Dec. 31, 1950. More shelled peanuts are reported 


used in all products totaling about 8 percent increase over factu | 
the same period last season. i manu rers 


Specialist Says to Fertilize In addition to orders already booked for 1952 deliv- ® 


Early for Farm Fish Ponds ery, we will endeavor to produce for manufacturers of 
spraying equipment the quantities of pumps shown 


Pond owners should make plans now to begin fertilizing : . Ss seeps 
: - - ‘ . ry, whic clude and; Series “52 
their ponds early this month, according to Earl Kennamer, | below, which includes both our standard eres ” 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute extension service fish and and new International Series I with carbon bearings. 
wildlife specialist, Auburn, Ala. As orders are received, the quantities available of 

He points out that > fishing —— to a large — each pump shown here will be reduced accordingly. 
on early fertilization. Fertilizer materials stimulate early The monthly production quota detailed below will be 
production of fish food in the water so that blue gills will neufhes wore ener yt , 
be able to spawn heavily. They, in turn, will supply food for insu cient to meet t e ¢ emanc for C verdorfer spray- 
young bass that will be born in March, April, and May. | ing pumps during the first half of 1952. Over 50% of 

“The first three applications on fish ponds this year should ‘| our previously unscheduled available production was 
be made two weeks apart,’’ advises Kennamer, “and any ap- 
plication thereafter should be made when the water begins 
to clear below the surface or when the hand can be seen be- any Oberdorfer spraying pumps, be certain to place 
neath the surface at elbow depth.” : 5 pee 

The specialist adds that each application should consist of your order immediately. 
100 pounds of 6-8-4 and five pounds of ammonium nitrate or | = . aga 
10 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre of pond surface. If | 
large amounts of uncontrolled water are flowing through the | Pump Pipe 
pond, do not fertilize now. Wait until the water has dropped | No. Size 
to its normal flow over the spillway or has stopped altogether. PAX or 21X va" 


3AX or 3ZX 


OPS Terminates Ceiling Price | | 4AX or 42x 
e e . 7AX or 7ZX 
Regulation in U.S. Possessions | ax eax 


The Office of Price Stabilization on Jan. 24 terminated 
the applicability of the fats and oils ceiling price regulation 
(CPR 6) to sales in the noncontiguous U.S. territories and 
possessions. 

The termination, ordered by Amendment 12 to CPR 6, be- 
came effective Jan. 29. ; . ; 

OPS said the action was being taken because ceiling - : e - p8 =— - : 
prices specified in the regulation were established primarily hy ee Pump No. dens Pump No. Price 
for use in the mainland markets and are not suitable when 2AX — $13.25 4ZX — $22.00 2000 — $15.75 
applied to sales in the territories and possessions, é , 2ZX — 17.50 7AX— 22.50 3000 — 20.00 

Ceiling prices for fats and oils produced commercially in 3AX— 15.50 7ZX— 27.75 4000 — 22.25 
the territories and possessions willbe determined under the | SgX— 2050 9AX— 235 700— 245 

-nere 2 Se e ) speci 4 re ts me 
as . 4AX— 170  97X— 29.00 9000 — 29.75 


is issued, 





scheduled in December. If you expect to be shipped 







































































Agricultural Pump Div., Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 
Alabama Cotton Crop Shows 1522 Thompson Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Alabama’s 1951 cotton crop showed the highest grade index | 


of the-Southeastern states, says O. N. Andrews, Alabama 

Polytechnic Institute extension service cotton improvement yA3 

specialist SPRAYING PUMPS 
Using the grade “Middling White” as 100, Alabama cotton 

averaged 96.7. 
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Th 19 52 M id f C tt From our Washington Bureau 

e a i O O O n ( Continued from Page 22 
scheduled to reach a peak of about $4 
billion a month late this year or early 
next. That is 20 percent under the 
earlier estimates of $5 billion a month. 
Defense spending, if the international 
situation does not worsen, will begin 
to taper off about the middle of 1953. 


e Inflationary Peak—The economic plan- 
ners now figure, privately, that the 
peak of the inflationary threat will 
come in the first half of this year. After 
that, they think, the danger will begin 
to ease. 

Employment, national income and 
government spending are due to reach 
a peak around June or July. Production 
of civilian goods, especially the so-called 
hard goods, is expected to begin to in- 
crease in the last half of this year. As 
officials size up the situation, total pro- 
duction by early 1953 should be large 
enough to meet all essential needs, both 
military and civilian. 

Already there has been a tremendous 
increase in industrial production ca- 
pacity. Some types of steel still are short 
of demand, but total supply is ample. 
We have made deals with Britain and 
Canada for sizeable quantities of tin 
and aluminum. Non-defense allocations 
of metals are higher for the second 
quarter than for the first quarter of 
this year. Farm machinery manufactur- 
ers got a boost. 

Agriculture Department officials are 
so happy they could dance in the streets 
because they got everything they asked 
for in the way of authorizations for new 
fertilizer plant capacity. The National 
Production Authority has okayed plans 
that, by 1955, will be due to increase 
nitrogen production by 70 percent, phos- 
phates by 56 percent, chlorine by 54 
percent, potash by 52 percent and 
sulphur by 27 percent. 


e Congressional Investigations — The 
rash of congressional investigations 
shows no sign of letting up. Almost 
every committee has given over most 
of its time investigating something or 
other. Very few government agencies 
are excluded. 

The Agriculture Department is wag- 
ing a three-front defensive battle 
against the investigators. It is busy 
shuttling as many as 20 officials a day 
to the Hill, and each is loaded with a 
bulging briefcase of facts and figures. 
They are burning the midnight oil to 
gather new figures. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee al- 
ready has spent $25,000 probing into 
Commodity Credit Corp. grain storage 
losses which, admittedly, run to some- 
where between $5 and $7 million. Most 
of the known losses are in the South- 
west. This investigation has a new twist 
in that not government officials but 
private individuals are charged with 
defrauding the government. 

Secretary Brannan has pled guilty 
to bad management and poor judgement 
by some CCC officials, but he stoutly 
maintains this does not add up to dis- 
honesty. The Senators, figuring that in 
an agency as large as USDA and with 
as much money to spend there must be 
MEET PATRICIA ANN MULLARKEY, charming new Maid of Cotton selected at &¢, least a few dishonest people, have 

‘ : ae * 8 asked for $50,000 more to continue their 
the 1952 contest finals Jan. 3. Like all Maids who have gone before, the Dallas girl inquiry 
will serve as cotton’s goodwill ambassadress throughout the U.S. and in several Another inquiry into USDA activities 
foreign countries. Miss Mullarkey’s parents naturally are proud that she won such jg being conducted by the House Ap- 
a coveted honor. propriations Committee. The Appropria- 
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tions sub-committee on agriculture is 
giving the Department’s budget and ex- 
penditures ledgers a fine-tooth comb 
going over. USDA officials say it is 
the most detailed and searching cross- 
examination they have ever undergone. 


e Crop Board “Error’—The House Ag- 
riculture Committee also has the De- 
partment on the carpet in a effort to 
explain the Crop Boards wrong guess- 
ing on the 1951 cotton crop. The chief 
complaint has been that the reporting 
system is faulty, not that the officials 
are crooked. 

The Board over-estimated the acreage 
of cotton in cultivation on July 1 by 
a wide margin and over-estimated the 
crop by almost two million bales dur- 
ing the early part of the picking sea- 
son. It was the worst bobble made by 
the Board in more than 20 years. 

O. V. Wells, chief of BAE and head 
of the Crop Reporting Board, blamed 
the “error” on the weather. “Well over 
half, perhaps as much as two-thirds, of 
the difference between the August and 
December estimates was the result of 
unusual weather which prevailed from 
planting to harvest time,” he said. 

Wells, however, admitted that the 
August crop estimate was based on 
“normal” acreage abandonment up to 
Aug. 1, although actual abandoment 
turned out to be much greater than 
normal. Committee members insisted 
that most of the weather damage oc- 
curred in July and August and that the 
Board didn’t show that until November 
and December. 

There is no intention on the part of 
the Committee to suggest abandonment 
of crop reporting. Members emphasized 
they are only seeking improvements, but 


no legislation has yet been introduced 
to point out the specific improvements 
needed. 


Heavy Feeding Drawing 


Down Grain Reserves 

Supplies of feed grains are adequate 
for current livestock feeding, USDA- 
BAE says. Requirements, however, will 
exceed 1951 production. This will mean 
sharply reduced carryover stocks next 
fall. Movement of feed grains from 
farms in the past three months has been 
heavy—corn movement about 4 percent 
above average and more than in any 
last-quarter period except in °43, °49, 
and 50. In the Western Corn Belt much 
corn of poor keeping quality had to be 
fed quickly to salvage it; and more of 
it had to be fed at a feeding to obtain 
desired livestock gains. 


Farming Method, Not Crop, 


Causes Severe Erosion 

The method ef farming, not the crop, 
is the cause of severe erosion, accord- 
ing to research results obtained at 
the Southern Piedmont Conservation 
Experiment Station, Watkinsville, Ga. 

Ek. H. Thomas, Extension Service soil 
conservationist, said that the USDA 
Bulletin on “Conservation Methods in 
Cotton Production,” tells how cotton was 
produced in a three-year rotation on 
land with a 7 percent slope using 
methods that reduced the soil loss from 
27 tons per acre to three tons per acre. 

The heavy soil loss was on land 
planted to cotton each year, and the 
reduction in soil erosion came when 





Texas Crushers to Meet 
At Shamrock, June 1-3 


Announcement was made this 
week by Jack Whetstone, secre- 
tary, that the fifty-eighth annual 
convention of the Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association will be 
held June 1-3 at the Shamrock 
Hotel, Houston. 

Whetstone asks that members 
do not request room reservations 
at the Shamrock before April 15. 
A few days prior to that date the 
Association will furnish members 
with a standard form to be used 
in requesting reservations. No 
rooms will be confirmed, Whet- 
stone advises, in advance of that 
date. 











three-year 
rotation 
737 


1,116 


the cotton was used in a 
rotation. With the three-year 
cotton production increased from 
pounds seed cotton per acre to 
pounds per acre. 

The three-year rotation was: first 
year, oats and lespedeza; second year 
volunteer lespedeza; and third year, cot- 
ton. The oats and lespedeza were har- 
vested with a combine and residues left 
on the land. 


e The Pilgrim forefathers 
learned early the worth of the cow when 
they made the mistake of bringing none 
on the Mayflower. In their first bitter 
New England winter, every child under 
two years of age died. 





ical pickers. 


2414 Fifteenth St. 


*Trade mark registered 


STATIFIER CONCENTRATES 


Make “wetter” wet water that penetrates cotton quickly with 
less wetting of the lint slide and kicker. 


Statifier wet water concentrates are used across the U.S. 
Cotton Belt and in the cotton growing countries of the world 
to restore moisture to dry cotton at the lint slide at a cost of 
less than 2 cents per bale. They put out cotton fires and “fire 
packed” bales; control static electricity in gins, reducing the 
fire hazard; and are used to lubricate the spindles of mechan- 


For information and prices write: 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Phones 2-3692—2-2894 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Originators of Statifier Moisture Restoration 


THIS IS THE DRAVES SINKING TIME 
TEST—official test for wetting agents of 
the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists. The small weights at- 
tached to skeins of yarn weigh 1% grams. 


Statifier Concentrate is in the graduate 
at right, and a widely advertised wetting 
agent is in the other graduate. 


The skein in the solution made with 
Statifier Concentrate had already sunk to 
bottom by the time the other skein started 
to sink. Both graduates have “th of 1% 
solution of wet water. This is in the pro- 
portion of one pint of wetting agent in 
50 gallons of water. 
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Temple Cotton Oil Quits 
Cottonseed Crushing 


Latane Temple, president of Temple 
Cotton Oil Company, with general of- 
fices at Little Rock and mills at North 
Little Rock and Hope, Ark., has an- 
nounced that the company will discon- 
tinue the processing of cottonseed and 
devote itself solely to the manufacture 
and sale of fertilizer, the sale of agri- 
cultural chemicals and to allied trading 
activities. 

The decision, made by the company’s 
board of directors, followed a study of 
shifting emphasis on crops and of the 
demand for more and better fertilizer 
in Arkansas’ diversified farming. 

“In the belief that the time has come 


to get into the oil mill business on the 
proper technical basis or to get out,” 
the company states, “we ordered several 
months ago a formal projection of a 
new plant. When estimates were com- 
pleted, we considered the cost prohibi- 
tive for an independent of our size in 
the light of expected cotton production. 
In contrast, fertilizer consumption is on 
the increase. Therefore, we will be plan- 
ning to improve and expand our fa- 
cilities for the manufacture of plant 
foods for distribution in Arkansas.” 

The Temple Cotton Oil Company is a 
third-generation Arkansas corporation 
which was chartered in 1921. 


e It doesn’t cost to chemically 
treat plonting seed; it pays. 
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Designed to extract a maxi- 
mum amount of surface oil 
from foots, the Enterprise 
Foots Press materially re- 


duces the rerunning of oil through cooking 
and pressing operations. Lower operating 
and maintenance costs result from less clog- 
ging and gumming oncookers. This makes 
possible a more constant load on the expel- 
lers. Plant capacity is increased, adding 
profits for processors wherever this out- 
standing equipment has been installed. 


Write for complete information, today. 


tiquip FOOTS 
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to Under 15% 


PRESS CAKE 
ENTERPRISE 
VERTICAL 
HAMMER MILL 


GROUND 
MEAL 


FOR GREATER PROFITS IN ‘52 


insTaLt THis Foots Press WOW! : 


Boosts plant capacity 
Increases profits 

Low initial cost 
Reduces foots rerun 

to under 15% 

Cuts maintenance costs 
Minimum attention by 
press room operator 
Small space, easy 

to install 
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The Choice of Experts in Vegetable Oil Processing 


ENTERPRISE ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. 
A Subsidiary of General Metals Corporation 
18th & Florida Sts., San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Process Machinery 
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Planting, Plowup Dates 
For Texas Counties 


Pink bollworm controls in Texas 
were tightened and extended by 
Commissioner of Agriculture John 
C. White on Jan. 23 when he estab- 
lished the following cotton plant- 
ing and stalk plowup dates for the 
designated counties in the pink 
bollworm regulated areas for the 
1952 season: 

e Planting, March 31 — plowup, 
Aug. 31: Cameron, Willacy, Hidalgo 
(southern part), Starr (southern 
part). 

e Planting, April 30 — plowup, 
Sept. 25: Starr (northern part), 
Kenedy, Kleberg, Nueces, San Pat- 
ricio, Refugio (southern part), Jim 
Wells, Brooks, Duval, Jim Hogg, 
Webb, Zapata, Hidalgo (northern 
part). 

e Planting, May 10—plowup, Oct. 
10: Val Verde, Kinney, Maverick, 
Uvalde, Zavala, Dimmit, La Salle, 
Frio, Medina, Bexar, Atascosa, 
McMullen, Live Oak, Wilson, Comal, 
Hays, Guadalupe, Karnes, Bee, 
Goliad, De Witt, Gonzales, Cald- 
well, Refugio (northern part), Vie- 
toria, Lavaca, Fayette, Washing- 
ton, Austin, Colorado, Jackson, 
Wharton, Matagorda, Waller, Har- 
ris, Fort Bend, Brazoria, Galves- 
ton, Liberty, Chambers, Jefferson, 
Orange. 

e Planting, May 20—plowup, Oct. 
20: Travis, Lee, Bastrop. 











Fremont Oil Mill Company 


Has Fiftieth Anniversary 


The Fremont Oil Mill Company, Fre- 
mont, N. C., is celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary this vear. According to a 
full-page advertisement announcing the 
oceasion in the Goldsboro (N. C.) News- 
Argus, the Fremont Oil Mill Company 
is a “home owned corporation serving 
the local community and all eastern 
Carolina, cooperating fully with all 
farming and civic operations.” 

J. B. Lane is president of the com- 
pany, manufacturers of Fomco Wayne 
fertilizers. 

The staff of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press extends heartiest congrat- 
ulations to the Fremont Oil Mill Com- 
pany for its fifty years of service to 
the industry. 


India Uses Peanut Oil as 
Experimental Diesel Fuel 


Refined peanut oil can be used as a 
fuel for high-speed diesel engine trac- 
tors without any “pronounced adverse 
effects,” according to the conclusion 
reached after recent experimentation in 
India. The experiment, conducted in 
recent months, created special interest 
because of the threat that the supply of 
petroleum fuel oils would become critical 
as result of the petroleum situation in 
Iran. The practicability of peanut oil 
use as diesel fuel is shadowed by the 
fact that it is roughly eight times as 
expensive as petroleum fuel oil. 
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Even with the best cotton seed, even with new varieties, many 
cotton growers have been running into trouble with seed rot 
and damping off, leaf spot and anthracnose—with poor ger- 
mination, poor stands and exceedingly disappointing yields. 


PROPER TREATMENT PAYS TWO WAYS 


Cotton runs into these troubles when the seed is not treated, or 
when the job of treating is not done carefully. When good seed 
is properly treated with “Ceresan” seed disinfectant, growers 
usually get good disease control and good stands. 


Growers get better yields—yields as much as 40 per cent 
better—when seed is properly treated with “Ceresan.”’ This is 
true even in bad seasons when many stands are poor. 


Your benefits come at ginning time when the larger crop from 
treated seed comes in. And you also benefit in repeat seed-treat- 
ing business from satisfied customers the next year, when you 
make sure your operators apply the right amount of “Ceresan’”’ 
to the seed treated in your equipment. 

For full details on effective seed treating, ask for Du Pont’s free 
handbook ‘“‘How to Treat’? (A-999). Write to Du Pont, Semesan 
Section, Wilmington, Delaware. 


e@ With all chemicals always follow directions 
for application. Where warning statements on 
use of product are given, read them carefully. 


Listen to Du Pont “‘Cavalcade of America’’ 
Tuesday Nights, NBC Network 


) ? 








RECOMMENDED RATES 
OF DU PONT SEED TREATMENT 


MECHANICALLY DELINTED 
COTTONSEED 


2% “Ceresan” Dry 60z. 100 Ibs. 
“Ceresan’’M Dry or 
Slurry 30z., 100 lbs. 


ACID DELINTED COTTONSEED 


2% “Ceresan”” Dry 4 0z. 100 lbs. 
“Ceresan’’M Dry or 
Slurry 2 0z./100 lbs. 


FUZZY COTTONSEED 


2% “Ceresan’’ Dry 90z./ 100 Ibs. 
“Ceresan’’M Dry or 
Slurry 4!40z./100\bs. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . 


CERESAN 


Disinfects and Protects Seed 


- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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NEW GINS, like this one which 


COTTON 


OR MANY YEARS, Mexico has 
- been gradually expanding its cot- 
ton production. The increase of the 
last three cr four years, however, has 
assumed the proportions of a “boom.” 
The availability and use of credit have 
enabled hundreds of farmers, who a 
few years ago produced no cotton, to 
develop into cotton growers. Credit has 
also made it possible for experienced 
cotton farmers to utilize power equip- 
ment in the cultivation of cotton. The 
use of power machinery has encouraged 
and will continue to encourage indi- 
viduals to operate larger units of land. 
In most of the places where cotton is 
grown the legal limit of individual land 
ownership is 100 hectares, approximate- 
ly 247 acres. Several holdings of this 
size belonging to members of the same 
family are often handled by a single 
operator. The law regulating the max- 
imum amount of land that may be 
owned by an individual does not seem 
to prevent an individual’s controlling 
(usually through power of attorney) 
large areas. As long as credit is avail- 
able, this type of operation will continue 
and the tendency will be to increase 
rather than to decrease the amount of 
land handled by large operators. 
While the best areas of northern 
Mexico are now producing cotton, there 


30 


a THIS IS A summary of Foreign Agriculture Report No. 65 by 
P. K. Norris, marketing specialist of USDA’s Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations, entitled Cotton Production in Mexico—Recent 
Developments. “From the standpoint of land that can be utilized for 
cotton production,” the author states, “if water is available, there 
seems to be enough to continue the expansion of cotton acreage for 
some time. Cotton acreage could be increased as much as 20 percent 


within the next few years.”—ED. 





is still considerable land that could be 
brought under irrigation and thus made 
to produce cotton. This is particularly 
true in the Matamoros district and the 
west coast areas. The rush for land is 
on. Farmers who a few years ago had 
no hope of owning or controlling land 
are now in possession of a considerable 
area. The returns from cotton are such 
that these farmers are able to borrow 
far beyond the expectation of a few 
years ago. From the standpoint of land 
that can be utilized for cotton produc- 
tion, if water is available, there seems 
to be enough to continue the expansion 
of cotton acreage for some time. Cot- 
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ton acreage could be increased as much 
as 20 percent within the next few years. 

The most important and limiting fac- 
tor in the expansion of cotton produc- 
tion in Mexico is water. The government 
has constructed a number of dams and 
reservoirs throughout the cotton-grow- 
ing areas but there are still opportunities 
for further construction. There is a 
definite limit to the amount of water 
available for storage in reservoirs. The 
rainfall over the whole of northern 
Mexico is relatively light and although 
a watershed may be large there is the 
problem of catching enough water to 
fill the reservoirs. In the past the Gov- 
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ernment has built dams only as the 
money has become available. Develop- 
ment of new works has been slow but 
if the Government were to change its 
policy and borrow money for irrigation 
expansion, several large projects might 
be opened in the next few years. The 
policy of paying for the facilities as 
they were built prevented the rapid ex- 
pansion of reservoirs and _ irrigation 
works. 

The development of pump irrigation 
will be an important factor in the water 
supply, especially in the west coast dis- 
tricts. Here credit has also played an 
important role. Without credit the work 
of drilling wells and the construction 
of surface ditches would be much below 
the present development. There is still 
room for considerable expansion of ir- 
rigation facilities in both the west coast 
and the Matamoros districts. This is 
also true to a lesser degree in other dis- 
tricts. While there is a limit to avail- 
able land, irrigation facilities are the 
real controlling factor in most of the 
cotton-growing districts. 

In districts where cotton growing is 
established, some further production 
may be expected as a result of increased 
yields per acre. A good deal of attention 
is being given to improved varieties. 
Those that normally give a high yield 
in the U.S. are becoming widespread 
throughout the Mexican cotton-growing 
districts. The losses that occur through 
insect damage are also being reduced 
by the application of insecticides identi- 
cal to those used in the U.S. Fertilizer 
is not an important factor at present 
but may in the future exert consider- 
able influence on yields. In view of the 
changes that are taking place in cultural 
methods, selection of varieties, and in- 
sect control, it is reasonable to expect 
yields to increase. 

A great deal of the irrigated cotton 
area of Mexico does not get all the 
water it needs or does not get water 
at the proper time. This accounts in 
part for yields being lower than those 
of the irrigated areas in the U.S. With 
better water use, however, yields could 
be increased in Mexico. 

The ultimate position of Mexico as 
a cotton-exporting country depends in 
part on the domestic cotton spinning in- 
dustry. At present this industry is con- 
suming approximately 300,000 bales 
annuaily; the prospects for substantial- 
ly increased consumption are not very 
great. The available surplus for export 
will therefore be that portion of the 
production in excess of approximately 
300,000 bales. If Mexico should continue 
to produce approximately 1,000,000 
bales a year, about 700,000 bales will 
be available for export annually. 

The price is going to be another fac- 
tor in future expansion. If returns for 
cotton continue to be profitable, new 
areas will be opened. Production will 
expand and exports will increase. Every 
bale of Mexican cotton sold abroad will 
be sold in competition with U.S. cotton. 

If, on the other hand, prices should 
decline, the rate of expansion will slow 
up. Should prices drop drastically, the 
exportable surplus will decline, and 
acreage expansion would come to an 
end. However, much of the expansion 
of the last three or four years occurred 
during a period in which the price of 
cotton was 30 cents or less per pound. 


e Compared with family censor- 
ship, public censorship is negligible. 
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French West Africa Wants 


Peanut Price Guarantee 

The Conseil General of Senegal re- 
cently addressed a motion to the French 
Prime Minister as well as to the Pres- 
idents du Conseil of the Senate and of 
the French Union asking that they do 
everything possible to protect the price 
of peanuts in Senegal, according to an 
official press release, published in 
“Paris-Dakar,” Dec. 26, 1951. For some 
weeks there has been concern lest the 
low c. i. f. peanut prices in France, 
coupled with higher freight rates and 
increased local taxes would result in 
lower prices than foreseen for the pea- 
nut growers in French West Africa. 

The motion asked especially that: (1) 
peanut prices in Senegal be brought 
into line with world prices; 2) 


measures be taken to stabilize the 
price should there be need during the 
peanut marketing season; and (3) the 
price of 20 CFA francs per kilogram 
(5.18 cents per pound) for unshelled 
peanuts be guaranteed to the producer. 

The marketing of Senegal’s 1951 pea- 
nut crop (commercial production now 
estimated at 485,000 short tons) is slow 
in getting under way, principally be- 
cause producers in the back country 
who were offered 16.5 francs a kilo 
(4.28 cents) have been holding back in 
hopes of obtaining the full 20 CFA 
francs which the local government for- 
merly indicated they would receive. 
Moreover, in the growing areas near 
the border of Gambia, farmers are sell- 
ing their crop in British territory where 
they benefit from the higher (fixed 
government) price there. 











GIN BUILDINGS 


COTTON 


HOUSES 


Braden sectional steel construction minimizes fire hazards 


and reduces insurance rates. 


Braden representatives will be glad to assist with your 


building plans and furnish quotations 
Industrial Building requirements. 


other 


for your Cotton or 


Call or Write 


QRADEW 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


1007 East Admiral Boulevard 
Phone Long Distance 624—Teletype TU 564 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Houston, Texas 
815 Niels Esperson Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas 
137 Pittaburgh Street 
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Donna, Texas 
P. 0. Box 954 


Memphis, Tenn. 
309 Falls Building 


Shreveport, La. 
229 Ricou-Brewster Bldg. 














Texas Co-op Ginners Will Hear 
Knox Hutchinson on Feb. 11 


@ Other speakers will make 
Houston convention one of best 
in many vears. Delegates and 
families will visit historic San 
Jacinto battleground and have 
dinner at San Jacinto Inn. 


a new attendance record will be 

set at the seventeenth annual con- 
vention of the Texas Co-operative Gin- 
ners’ Association to be held at the Rice 
Hotel in Houston on Feb. 11-12. 

Featured speaker will be Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Knox T 
Hutchinson, Washington. He will address 
the delegates at the opening of the 
afternoon session on the first day. 

Registration begins at 8 a.m., Feb. 11. 
There will be a general committee meet- 
ing at 10 o'clock. Subjects to be dis- 
cussed will include labor, OPS ginning 
regulations, and the Wage-Hour law. 
Members attending the meeting may sug- 
gest other subjects for discussion. 

The general business program starts 
at 1:30 p.m., with the call to order by 
Association President G. E. Sonntag. 
Mayor Holcombe of Houston will 
welcome the delegates and the response 
will be made by Association Director 
Milton Hornung. Chairman of the after- 
noon will be George B. Blair, 
Dallas, executive secretary, Texas Fed- 
eration of Cooperatives. 

Other afternoon speakers, in addition 
to Hutchinson, will be Association Di- 
rector Wilmer Smith, Wilson; and B. E. 
Stallones, manager of the South Texas 
Producers Association, Houston. 

The business program for the final 
day, Feb. 12, begins at 9:30 a.m., with 
Association Director Jack Funk acting 
as chairman. Speakers will be Roy B. 
Davis, manager of the Plains Coopera- 
tive Oil Mill, Lubbock, and a director of 
the Houston Bank for Cooperatives; 
F. M. Vining, president of the Valley 
Cooperative Oil Mill, Weslaco, Texas; 
and Clifton Kirkpatrick, National Cot- 
ton Council Field Service director, 
Memphis, Tenn. The session will 
with a business meeting of the 
ciation, report of committees and 
tion of directors. There will be a compli- 
mentary style show-luncheon for the 
ladies in the Empire Room of the Rice 
Hotel, beginning at 12 noon. 

The afternoon of the final day will 
be given over to a visit to the famous 
San Jacinto battleground, with free 
transportation by chartered bus from 
downtown Houston, furnished the gin- 
ners and their families by the conven- 
tion hosts as published on the back of 
the official convention program. Those 
who wish to do so may visit the historic 
San Jacinto monument and the Battle- 
ship Texas. That evening the group will 
have dinner at the well-known San 
Jacinto Inn—-located only a_ hundred 
feet from the Battleship Texas—as 
guests of the convention hosts. 

This unusual entertainment feature 
of the convention is sure to attract most 
of the delegates and their families. The 
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San Jacinto Inn is famous for its ex- 
cellent sea food and the Monument and 
the Battleship Texas certainly are well 
worth the time it takes to see them. 

Delegates arriving Sunday, Feb. 10, 
may want to visit the Houston Fat 
Stock Show, which « oses on that date, 
and attend the rodeo performances. 
Rodeo tickets are $3 each. Checks should 
be mailed direct to Rodeo Ticket Man- 
ager, in care of the Houston Fat Stock 
Show, Box 2371, Houston. 
Members of the Texas Co-operative 
Ginners’ Association have been sent 
reservation cards furnished by the Rice 
Hotel, convention headquarters. Those 
who have not requested reservations 
should do so at once. 

Officers of the Association are G. E. 
Sonntag, Frisco, president, R. A. 
Graham, Greenville, vice-president; and 
EK. M. Cooke, Georgetown, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Extension Soils Specialist 


Resgins New Mexico Post 

Leonard R. Appleton, extension soils 
specialist at New Mexico A. & M. Col- 
lege, has resigned his position, effective 
Feb. 15, to enter private business, G. L. 
Boykin, associate extension director has 
announced. 


A graduate of Texas Tech, Appleton 


came to New Mexico A. & M. in 1937 
as assistant Dona Ana County extension 
agent. In 1938, he was appointed ex- 
tension program planning specialist and 
later held extension positions as eco- 
nomist, soil conservationist, and soils 
specialist. 

During World War II, Appleton 
served as a captain in the ordnance de- 
partment of the Army. In 1950, he re- 
ceived a M.S. degree in soils at 
Oregon State College. 


Fats and Oils Production 
May Set New Record 


Production of fats and oils, in the 
year which began Oct. 1, 1951, probably 
will total over 12.5 billion lbs., .2. bil- 
iion above the record of a year earlier, 
according to USDA-BAE. Increases in 
cottonseed oil and lard will more than 
offset drops in butter, soybean, peanut, 
and linseed oils. Total output includes 
the oil-equivalent of domestic oilseeds 
exported for crushing. 

Domestic disappearance and exports 
are expected to continue at a high level 
during 1951-52, but stocks of food fats 
on Oct. 1 probably will be larger than 
on the same date a year earlier. Al- 
though production of linseed oil is like- 
ly to be down, it still will be at a high 
level. Production of edible vegetable oils 
may total a record 4.7 billion pounds, 7 
percent more than a year earlier. Pro- 
duction of lard in 1951-52 is likely to 
be up less than 5 percent. 


e The nation’s 1951 peanut crop 
was about 19 percent smaller than aver- 
age. 


C. Q. Clark Top Winner in Mississippi Contest 


TOP PRODUCER in the 1951 Mississippi 5-Acre Cotton Contest was C. Q. Clark, 
left, shown receiving a check for $750 from Dalton E. Gandy of Ruston, La., field 
representative for the NCPA Educational Service. Clark, who lives near Yazoo City, 
produced more than three and a half bales to the acre in the contest. Looking on is 
second-place winner, James Coleman, also of Yazoo County, whose production ex- 
ceeded three bales to the acre. Gandy represented the 16 sponsors of the contest 


when the awards were made on Jan. 15. 
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With its January, 1952 issue, ACCO PRESS commences 
its 30th year. This modest monthly farm journal has been published 
since 1923, with the hope that its agricultural information and 
farming success stories encourage cotton belt farmers to profit by 





improved farming practices. 

Today, ACCO PRESS is distributed without charge to 
more than 17,000 interested persons — mostly in the cotton industry 
and mostly cotton farmers. One example of the interest with which 
it is received, was the distribution of 27,500 copies of the 1951 
Cotton Insect Control Issue, a large portion of which was in answer 
to reader requests, before the supply was exhausted. 

We have enjoyed publishing ACCO PRESS, and we 
value highly the interest of our family of readers. We will continue 
our efforts to publish articles helpful to both cotton and general 
agriculture. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
HOUSTON ATLANTA ° MEMPHIS BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK 
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Feeding Booklet Is Issued 


. e 

By Soybean Association 

“Livestock Feeding 1952” is the title 
of a new booklet issued recently by the 
American Soybean Association, whose 
headquarters are at Hudson, Iowa. Pre- 
pared by Kent Pellett, who is editor of 
the Association’s monthly publication, 
“The Soybean Digest,” the new book- 
let contains soybean meal feeding in- 
formation and suggested rations for all 
livestock and poultry. The 
booklet is illustrated throughout with 
excellent photographs and will prove 
useful to feeders of soybean meal. 


classes of 


California Cotton Auction 


J 
Raises $30,000 for Drive 

Tulare County, Calif. has raised 
$30,000 by auctioning 150 bales of cot- 
ton contributed to the March of Dimes 
drive. 

Held at the Pleasant View Gin of the 
San Joaquin Cotton Oil Company, three 
miles west of Poplar, the auction drew 
2,000 spectators including cotton buyers 
from several Western states. Anderson, 
Clayton & Company purchased the first 
bale for $1,000. 

All of the proceeds go to the March 
of Dimes and are credited to the Poplar, 
Woodville and Cotton Center areas. 
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e Extension recommended cot- 
ton insect control meant a savings of 
$40 million to the Mississippi cotton 
farmer during 1951. 
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Council Issues Promotional 
Cotton Week Plan Book 


The National Cotton Council an- 
nounced publication this week of its of- 
ficial Cotton Week Plan Book, outlining 
a storewide promotional program for 
participating stores. 

Some 75,000 copies are being dis- 
tributed to department stores, chain and 
variety stores, apparel specialty shops, 
rug specialty stores, wholesalers and 
manufacturers, Paul M. Jones, sales 
promotion manager, said. 

National Cotton Week will be held 
May 12-17. Posters and other display 
material will bear the slogan, “It’s Cot- 
ton Time: Keep fresh, keep smart... 
at home... at work... at play,” Mr. 
Jones said. The official poster with this 
theme is reproduced on the cover of 
the Cotton Week plan book. 

The 24-page merchandiser carries ad- 
vertising layout and copy suggestions, 
window and point-of-sale display dia- 
grams, direct selling messages and other 
sales helps. It outlines a storewide pro- 
motional program, with separate sec- 
tions covering dresses, suits and acces- 
sories, sportswear, lingerie, infants’ and 
girls’ clothes, piece goods, domestics, 
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slipcovers and drapes, rugs and carpets, 
men’s furnishings, boys’ furnishings and 
work clothes. 

“Cotton amounts to 70 percent of all 
textile merchandise you sell,” the bro- 
chure informs retailers, adding that cot- 
ton “lends itself to storewide promo- 
tions” because it is represented in all 
soft goods lines. 

Style trends which are suitable for 
promotion in each department are given 
in detail. Eighty-five promotable trends 
are listed, ranging from the use of 
denims and terrycloths for women’s 
suits to the emphasis on cool desert 
tones in cotton rugs. 


Minimum Cotton Prices 
Abolished in Egypt 


Minimum prices on sales of 1951-52- 
crop cotton in Egypt were abolished 
Jan. 8, with daily price  fluctua- 
tions limited to 3 percent of the pre- 
ceding day’s closing price, according to 
reports to USDA. Prior to that date, the 
minimum prices in effect on Nov. 29, 
1951 had been declared permanent with 
a 2 percent daily price decrease per- 
mitted and no restrictions in effect on 
price increases. 


a _ , 


Albert Jordans Celebrate Their Golden Anniversary 

MR. AND MRS. ALBERT JORDAN celebrated their Golden Anniversary this past 
Christmas Day at their home in Hartsville, S. C. They were married Dec. 25, 1901 
at Alapaha, Ga., and have lived in the same house in Hartsville throughout their 
married life. They have four daughters, Mrs. Jesse Washburn and Mrs. Earl N. 
Phillips, both of High Point, N. C.; Mrs. W. P. Timmerman, Hartsville; and Miss 
Mildred Jordan, Atlanta, Ga. All were present with their families at the celebration. 
Mr. Jordan is vice-president and manager of the Hartsville Oil Mill. 
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TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air...keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 














EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 
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Ginners Request 20 Percent 
Rate Increase for 1952 


Some thirty ginners representing all 
but one of the major cotton-producing 
states met with Office of Price Stabili- 
zation officials at New Orleans Jan. 30 
to discuss 1952 ginning ceilings. Max 
Fineberg of Washington, director of 
the Services Import-Export Branch of 
OPS, presided. Present also were offi- 
cials from OPS regional offices at At- 
lanta, Richmond, San Francisco and 
Dallas. 

W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, pres- 
ident of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association and the Texas ginners asso- 
ciation, coordinated the testimony of 
witnesses speaking for the ginning in- 
dustry. 


EXTENSIVE 
ADVERTISING 


of These 
FINE FOODS 


Sells More 
Cottonseed 
Oil Products 


Mtxs. decker; Foods 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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The ginners formally asked for de- 
control of the industry, but little hope 
exists for it. However, the National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association will file a 
petition asking for decontrol. 

As an alternate to decontrol, the 
group requested a 20 percent increase 
over 1951 ginning rates for 1952, the 
ginner to use the highest rate charged 
in 1951 as the base period. The 20-per- 
cent rate increase request was based 
largely on the results of an analysis 
of ginning cost increases in 1951 over 
1950, made by the Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association. Other states will com- 
pile comparable data to be submitted 
to OPS by the National ginners or- 
ganization. 

Last year there were many hardship 
cases which the ginners felt were not 


equitably handled. This subject was dis- 
cussed at the New Orleans meeting and 
there is strong hope that such cases will 
be handled this year through OPS 
regional offices, with authority for 
making adjustments delegated to the 
district offices. 

The ginners argued strongly for a 
change in the manner of marking up 
bagging and ties for the 1952 season. 
They asked for a percentage markup 
formula, the same as was used in 1950. 
OPS officials agreed that some adjust- 
ment is necessary but indicated the 
formula might be on a dollar-and-cents 
basis rather than a percentage basis. 

While OPS did not indicate it would 
grant the 20 percent increase in ginning 
rates requested, Fineberg promised a 
regulation, in advance of the ginning 
season, the ginners could work under. 


Important to Cotton Farmers 





AGREEMENT NEARS ON MEXICAN 
FARM LABOR LEGISLATION 


mg NOT MANY DIFFERENCES remain between interested groups 
on proposed bill to clear way for continued importation of Mexican 
nationals. Cotton industry has big stake in shape of final legislation. 


WASHINGTON, JAN. 30. 
government and 


farm groups this week were near- 

ing an agreement on proposed leg- 
islation to clear the way for a continua- 
tion of the program for importation of 
Mexican farm workers. 

More than two weeks of intensive work 
in numerous conferences by the farm 
groups with government agencies and 
congressional groups has resulted in the 
draft of a tentative bill on which there 
are only minor areas of disagreement. 
Introduction of the bill in the Senate is 
expected late this week or early next. 

The principal difficulty we have had 
in the drafting of proposed legislation 
has been to satisfy the demands of Pres- 
ident Truman and the Immigration Serv- 
ice for an anti-wetback bill with enough 
teeth in it to catch and punish the smug- 
glers of wetbacks, without unfairly pen- 
alizing farmers whose only “crime” is 
that a wetback is found in their field. 

Work on proposed legislation was be- 
gun nearly three weeks ago when about 
40 representatives of users of Mexican 
workers from all parts of the country, 
plus the general farm organizations, met 
with Employment Service and other La- 
bor Department officials in charge of 
the farm labor program. Three days of 
conferences brought agreement on gen- 
eral objectives, but considerable differ- 
ences as to details. 

The farm groups agreed generally that 
they preferred not to use wetbacks if 
legally admitted Mexican nationals are 
available. The big difficulty was over 
devising a method for apprehending those 
who enter illegally without upsetting 
farming operations and jeopardizing those 
who unknowingly hire wetbacks. 

The Immigration Service asked for 
clear-cut authority to enter upon any 
farm, or to search any vehicle for wet- 
backs anywhere in the country without 
the necessity of obtaining a warrant. 
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Farm groups insisted on a warrant pro- 
cedure and a compromise finally was 
reached which it is believed would pro- 
vide some restraint on indiscriminate 
“fishing expeditions” by Immigration 
agents. 

Labor Secretary Tobin flatly rejected 
the suggestion that the Immigration 
agents be required to obtain a court war- 
rant, He said emphatically that the Pres- 
ident would veto any bill that included 
that provision. David Stowe, assistant to 
the President and representing him in 
the negotiations on a Mexican labor pro- 
gram, also said such a provision would 
draw a veto. 

Finally it was agreed that the Immigra- 
tion Service should have “access” to any 
farm, but not farm dwellings, along the 
border for the purpose of patrolling the 
border. No warrant would be needed. 
However, no arrest of any worker any- 
where could be made without a warrant. 
It was agreed that a limited number of 
Immigration Service officials along the 
border would be given authority to issue 
search warrants, without going through 
the courts. 

Immigration, State Department and 
White House officials repeatedly insisted 
that they did not propose to punish the 
ordinary farm employer of wetbacks, but 
were aiming only at the professional 
smuggler who “trafficks in wetbacks” as 
a profession. They insisted also that ef- 
fective measures must be taken to close 
the border to illegal entries as a secur- 
ity measure. 

President Truman, the conference group 
was told, will not yield in his demand 
that Congress take effective steps to 
halt the illegal use of wetbacks before 
negotiations are begun for renewal of 
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the Mexican labor agreement which is 
due to expire on Feb. 11. The Mexican 
government, at the suggestion of our 
State Department, has taken the same 
position. 

Recruiting of Mexican workers already 
has been halted and those in this coun- 
try are being returned. The return is 
expected to be completed by about the 
end of February. Funds to maintain per- 
sonnel for handling the transportation 
and housing of the workers also will be 
exhausted at that time. 

The farm groups have asked President 
Truman to lift the prohibition on nego- 
tiations with Mexico before Feb. 11 if 
Congress by that time has made sub- 
stantial progress toward enactment of a 
bill satisfactory to him. He has made no 
positive agreement, but aides have said 
he would very likely agree to the request 
if convinced that Congress really meant 
business. 

The draft of a proposed bill was de- 
layed for a few days awaiting the return 
from Mississippi of Sen. Eastland, a 
member of a special Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee designated to consider a 
bill. The Senate agreed generally with 
provisions of the bill outlined below, but 
insisted that it be revised with respect 
to the transportation of aliens. 

He pointed out that there are many 
thousands of Mexicans who have been 
in this country for many years and have 
never become citizens. Technically, at 
least, they are wetbacks. Any farmer 
caught transporting a Mexican whom he 
knew was not a citizen of this country 
would be guilty of a felony and subject 
to a fine and imprisonment. 

Sen. Eastland said he would agree to 
other provisions of the bill if it exempted 
Mexicans who have been in this country, 
whether or not legally, for a least three 
years. The Senator employs on his Mis- 
sissippi farm a considerable number of 
Mexicans who come there each year to 
pick cotton. They live in the U.S. the 
year around but are not citizens. 

Efforts were being made today to ob- 
tain President Truman’s agreement to 
an amendment along the line suggested 
by Sen. Eastland. As soon as that agree- 
ment is obtained, it is expected that the 
tentative bill will be introduced and every 
effort made to speed its passage. 


Cotton Council Meeting 
(Continued from Page 17) 
terials during 1952, Welch noted that 
allocations of metals for farm machinery 
for the first quarter of 1952 indicate 
a 20 percent curtailment in production 
over the average quarterly rate for 

1951. 

Demand for fertilizer is expected to 
be high, and a tight supply situation is 
likely with a shortage impending, par- 
ticularly in phosphates. Outlook for 
adequate supplies of insecticides now 
appears promising provided farmers 
place orders early for these materials. 
Shortages may occur in dusting sulfur 
in metal containers. At the present 
time, Welch stated, it appears that the 
supply of bagging and ties will be suf- 
ficient for packaging the 1952 cotton 
crop. 

e Progress in Weed Control—Dr. C. R. 
Sayre, Scott, Miss., who is chairman 
of the Council’s Division of Production 
and Marketing, commented on the rapid 
pace of cotton mechanization, but said, 
“The full economic gains to be realized 
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from cotton mechanization have been 
thwarted by the problem of controlling 
weeds, 

“Recently, however, marked progress 
has been achieved in weed control,” 
Dr. Sayre said. “Front-mounted four- 
row cultivators with rotary hoe attach- 
ments to operate on the row are being 
used to cover up to 80 acres a day. 
plowing and flaming machines 
also have been demonstrated as capable 
of substantially reducing the labor re- 
quired for weed control.” 


Cross 


e@ Field Service Report—New Mexico has 
become the first state to sign up 100 
percent in the finance plan which sup- 
ports the Council’s programs and serv- 
ices that meet the needs of the re- 
vitalized cotton industry, Clifton Kirk- 
patrick, the Council’s field director, told 
the delegates. 

Oklahoma was a close second in sign- 
ups, Kirkpatrick said, with 100 percent 
of the compresses, warehouses, crush- 
ers and merchants participating and 90 
percent of the producers and ginners 
signed. 

In concluding his report, Kirkpatrick 
said the Council was one of the few 
organizations which has not raised dues 
in spite of spiraling inflation and a 
continuing expansion in program ac- 
tivity. “The bills have been paid,” he 
said, “by increased participation on the 
part of the industry rather than in- 
creased dues, and the opportunity is 
still there to move much further along 
this same line.” 

e The Oscar Johnston Foundation—Pres- 
ident Young of the Council told the 
delegates the year 1952 will be one of 
continuing development in achieving 
the goals established for the Oscar 
Johnston Cotton Foundation. Reporting 
on the growth of the Foundation as an 
affiliate research and educatinal body 
supplementing the work of the Coun- 
cil, Young said preliminary surveying 
and planning had been completed. The 
job ahead, he said, is to develop pro 
jects of basic importance not only to 
the six cotton branches of the cotton 
industry, but also to all the allied 


groups and industries that serve the 
cotton industry, These suppliers are not 
eligible for Council membership, but 
may participate actively in the Founda- 
tion, which aims to carry out work of 
mutual benefit to all having a direct 
or indirect stake in the future welfare 
of cotton. 

In the face of cotton’s growing compe- 

tition, it is essential, Young continued, 
that additional research and educational 
programs for cotton be carried forward; 
programs which cannot be realized with 
Council funds and personnel now avail- 
able. 
e Council’s 1952 Activities — The del- 
egates approved a 1952 program of 
Council activities based on  recom- 
mendations drafted by the following di- 
vision committees: 

Sales Promotion—The Council will con- 
tinue on the broadest possible scale 
all existing promotional campaigns to 
expand cotton’s end-use markets. It will 
continue its promotional activity in be- 
half of margarine and renew its invi- 
tation to margarine manufacturers to 
join it in a cooperative sales campaign. 
The Council will also continue to solicit 
the cooperation of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and retailers in identifying 
the cotton fiber content of cotton fiber 
products; and will solicit similar identi- 
fication of the cottonseed oil content 
of cottonseed products. 

Public Relations — Strong emphasis 
will be placed on further development 
of public relations projects designed to 
combat socialist trends in government 
in the U.S.; to create a better under- 
standing between agriculture and the 
general public with emphasis on the de- 
velopment of a national public relations 
program for agriculture. 

Production and Marketing—The Coun- 
cil will work with all interested groups 
to assure adequate supplies of all kinds 
to produce and market the 1952 crop; 
to obtain sufficient domestic and foreign 
labor to grow and harvest the crop; 
and to determine more precisely the 
place of cotton in a profitable and ef- 
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trailers without mov- 
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Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 





THE Ginesl TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 





The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. 


A PROVEN 
PRODUCT 


Last season we were un- 
abie to supply the demand. 
We have a large supply 
on hand at the present 
time. But materials are 
getting scarce. 

Better place your order 
now before it is too late. 
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Defoliation Meet Stresses 


Need for More Education 


There is much remaining to be 
learned about the basic process of ab- 
cission—the mechanism through which 
the cotton plant rids itself of leaves— 
and a study of this phenomena should 
receive high priority in future defolia- 
tion research 

This was the concensus of scientists 
attending the sixth annual Beltwide 
oe Defoliation Conference sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council. At the 
two-day meeting held at Memphis on 
Jan. 17-18, the researchers noted that 
a good job of ridding the cotton plant 
of leaves can be done with most of the 
chemical defoliants which are com- 
mercially available, provided these ma- 
terials are used properly, and under 
correct conditions. 

The cotton farmer’s lack of knowledge 
of defoliation was termed one of the 
greatest drawbacks to more general use 
of the practice. It was pointed out that 
success of defoliation is dependent to 
a great extent upon proper timing, and 
that this requires precise controi of 
such facters as fertilization, moisture 
and cultural practices. Recognition of 
the condition of the plant for most ef- 
ficient defoliation, state of maturity, 
variety of cotton, climate, and of the 
type defoliant best adapted to particular 
all essential. 

San Antonio, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
pointed out that it might be desirable 
to use defoliants strong enough to stop 


areas are 


F. I. Jeffrey, 


future growth of the cotton plant as 
a pink bollworm control measure. Other 
researchers said such drastic defoliation 
might be undesirable from the stand- 
point of mechanical harvesting and pos- 
sible ill effect on lint and seed. 

It was recommended that a sub-com- 
mittee, members of which are engaged 
in basic defoliation research across the 
Cotton Belt, meet each year on the day 
prior to the general conference. The 
year’s work of the group thus could be 
evaluated and findings passed along at 
the general meeting. The basic defolia- 
tion investigating group also will meet 
with the steering committee of the De- 
foliation Conference to exchange infor- 
mation and suggestions prior to the 
annual meeting. 


Greece’s Cotton Production 
Placed at 126,000 Bales 


The most recent official estimate of 
1951-52 cotton production in Greece placed 
the crop at 126,000 bales (of 500 pounds 
gross,) an increase of eight percent above 
the 117,000 bales produced in 1950-51 
and a record-high level, according to re- 
ports to USDA. Cotton acreage increased 
by 11 percent with 212,000 acres har- 
vested in the current season as com- 
pared with 191,000 acres in 1950-51. 
Yields were lowered somewhat this year 
by unfavorable weather conditions dur- 
ing part of the picking season which was 
completed early in December. The qual- 
ity of the crop was also affected by the 
adverse weather during picking but this 


was partially offset by the new ginning, 
cleaning and drying equipment in opera- 
tion for the first time this season. In 
addition, the one-variety-district system 
has increased in popularity in Greece, 
resulting in more uniformity in quality 
of cotton. 

The large domestic production of cot- 
ton in the past two years has made 
Greece more than self-sufficient (in 
short- and medium- staple types) for 
meeting local mill consumption require- 
ments which totaled 109,000 bales in 
1950-51. Small quantities of special types 
of long-staple fiber are still imported, 
largely from Egypt and the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan. In the current season mill 
consumption has been running at a slight- 
ly lower rate, despite the stimulus pro- 
vided by sizable orders for cotton yarn 
and cloth from the United Kingdom and 
Yugoslavia. These were the first such 
contracts that have been made with for- 
eign countries for the export of cotton 
textiles from Greece. 


Gandy Gives Feeding Data 
To Louisiana Cattlemen 


In Louisiana, Claiborne Parish cattle- 
men were given feeding information by 
Dalton E. Gandy, field representative 
of the NCPA Educational Service, in a 
talk which he made at a meeting early 
in January. Gandy discussed the use of 
mixtures of cottonseed meal and salt 
for self-feeding cattle, as well as other 
information on using cottonseed meal 
and cake. 
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With Braden Steel at Dallas 


Braden Steel Corporation, Tulsa, Okla., 
has named R. F. Naylor district sales 
manager in the Dallas office, located at 
137 Pittsburgh St. Naylor is well known 
in the Southwest, having been with Rob- 
berson Steel Company of Oklahoma City 
for five years and Trucson Steel Com- 
pany for three and a half years. Since 
1946 he has been the Southwest district 
manager for Crittall, Ine. 


Orkin Services Are Now 
Available in 48 States 


The Orkin Institute of Industrial 
Sanitation, newly formed to offer pro- 
fessional consultative, inspectional and 
educational services to industry, an- 
nounces that they have implemented 
their personné] to the point where they 
can offer their services to industries in 
all 48 states. National headquarters wil! 
be in Atlanta, Ga. 

Executive director of the new or- 
ganization is Keith A. Fitch, a qualified 
sanitarian, who formerly was with 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
the California Bureau of Food and Drug 
Inspections and Standard Brands, Ine. 
Fitch has considerable experience as a 
sanitation consultant to all types of 
industry. He is a member of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists, Associa- 
tion of Food Industry Sanitarians, and 
other professional societies. He served 
as a lieutenant colonel in the military 
service during the last war. 

Herman L. Fellton will serve as vice 
president. A_ registered professional 
sanitary engineer, Fellton has_ been 
active in public health and sanitation 
for 18 years. He was formerly a com- 
missioned officer in the U.S. Public 
Health Service. He is a Fellow in the 
Engineering Section, American Public 
Health Association, a member of the 
Scientific Research Society of America 
(RESA), National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, American Association 
of Economic Entomologists, Association 
of Food and Drug Officials of the 
United States, American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, Southern Bakers Association, 
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American Institute of Poultry Industries 
and the National Confectioners Asso- 
ciation. 

The Institute offers an _ inspection 
and consultation service to all indus- 
tries. Its personnel is practical, cost- 
conscious and dedicated to the principle 
that a good sanitation program is not 
only desirable, but has usually proven 
a cost-saving factor in all industries. 

Among the services offered by the 
Institute are quality control consulta- 
tion, analyses of industrial sanitation 
problems, development of remedial 
plans, advice on sanitizing materials 
and methods, advice on handling and 
storage of raw materials, employee 
training programs, and consultation on 
water supply problems. 

The Institute staff offer 


will also 


advice on construction of industrial 
plants and purchase of processing equip- 
ment; on sampling and analysis of raw 
and manufactured materials with regard 
to microanalytical contro] of extraneous 
materials; and on utilization or dis- 
posal of industrial wastes. 

Types of industries to which the In- 
stitute’s services are especially adapted 
include food manufacturing, processing 
and storing plants; wholesale and retail 
food stores; restaurants; hotels; motels 
and inns; theatres; railroads; steam- 
ship lines; hospitals and institutions; 
distilleries and breweries; and military 
installations. 


e Georgia farmers produced a 
record per acre yield of cotton in 1951. 


ALL VARIETIES 
Delta Pine 15 


CARLOAD 
LOTS 
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FOR SALE — 3-80 Murray all-steel plant with 
down-packing press, roll dump gins, six cylinder 
cleaner, Mitchell drying system, with or without 
electric power.—-Drew Cottonseed Oil Mill, Mon- 
ticello, Ark. 


COTTON GIN BUILDINGS—AII steel—completely 
prefabricated, ready to bolt together. Can be modi- 
fied for any type of gin operation, pale oe ny 
shipment anywhere in the U.S.A. arvin R 
iodine: tn Mitchell S Bldg. Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, 
RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- FOR SALE, FOR REMOVAL—4-80 saw complete mney ee Rhniek 5615. 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- Murray gin outfit with steel building, glass front : 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en gins, Mitchell extractors, steel condenser, 14 foot FOR SALE—Never was better time to buy Rio 
close check with order. Write copy plainly steel overhead extractor, new 5-cylinder cleaner Grande Valley gins than now. Have some real 
and 14-shelf tower drying system, seed scales, bargains.—Call or write M. M. Phillips, Phone 
5 : = new fans. Electric power with V-belt drives. 5-8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Oil Mill Equipment for Sale wie pt naa eS a FOR SALE—One Continental wood steel band 
stalled. Price $25,000.00. One 5-80 saw Cen-Ten- press. Bottom and top fpr cog ——— — 
FOR SALE--One French 4-cage screw press with nial gin outfit. Will sell complete or any part of $1,000.00 — re iil, Oklahon Ow ha Oe pear 
5-high 72” cooker, hypoid drive. One double box this plant. Equipment includes all-steel ‘‘Com- Mu ha as Cotte “Oil Mill M, aps . Okl oa Gs 
all-steel Continental up-packing linter press and mander” gins, 1941 model Hardwicke-Etter V-beit Box rhe7 Teleph 3 8118 ee Na 
KJ tramper. One set 60” French 5-high crushing driven extracting feeders, 6-cylinder all-steel air Sener ae apnon - : , - 
rolls, two bottom rolls roller-bearing, bottom roll line cleaner, 14 foot wood frame Hardwicke- FOR SALE 4-80 Lummus air blast gin. Com- 
18”, four top 16”. Rolls have been reground and Etter bur extractor, all-steel condenser, steel plete, good condition, just finished 1951 crop. Has 
top roll corrugated.-Sproles & Cook Machinery bound press, Cameron tramper, 15” x 18” Skin- thermo cleaner, dryer, boiler, LEF feeders, elec- 
Co., 151 Howell St., Dallas, Texas, PRospect 5958 ner steam engine, boiler with steel jacket and all Bre power. oe — off premises.—I. W. 
MIL 2QUIPMENT FOR SALE Aereo usual items. Several older complete and incom- riscoe, Greenville, Texas. 
ee i pene cl Sela mae. plete gin outfits priced to sell. We can furnish FOR SALE—All-steel 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter gin, 
rolls.—Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. machinery for a good, efficient cotton gin at complete with steel building, excellent condition. 
FOR SALE—Two brand new Fort Worth brush- a St. . Re — & a Ginned 3,020 bales in 1951. Gin to be moved. Ma- 
less linter ‘attachments $150.00 each, f.o.b. Wil- pea eueeey oats: ee: wel BE sn chinery includes gin, extractor-feeders, conveyor 
me ON. C.-Farmers Cotton Oil Company, Wil. FOR SALE—Four-ecre tract of land, includes  ‘tributor, ¢-drum airline cleaner, 6-drum incline 
son, N.C armer salience mpany, : Scare serena? Masa > 26" Howe: acclan cleaner, 18-shelf tower drier and burner, in-blow 
‘ g . . 94° = BD" ngehen 4 5, ko, beraad seat prior rod condenser, all-steel press, seed sterilizer, fans and 
OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE: Cookers faa cline Location 80 miles west of Lubbock piping. Priced to sell. Contact Woodhigh Coopera- 
Pumps Pres ylinders Heads as) Semon. inne * me five-thou. tive Gin, Route 1, Inez, Texas. Phone Victoria 
Columns x 1 Accumulators Hydrau- good cotton country, average two- to ive-t aang 3514-W3 or 3516-W3. 
lic Pumps ot Cake Cutters and Strippers sand bales ginned per year. Will sell very reason- . - : , : 
- . San X ‘ able laude Gage, Sudan, Texas. FOR SALE—One 14’ Hardwicke-Etter wooden 
Filter Presses, 32x32 with 49 Plates Electric frame burr extractor, latest type screens, $1,200.00 
Motors 15 te 5 with Series b — FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Owner is willing to f.o.b. Leland Miss.—T. J. Hays, Hollandale, Miss 
Coupling and Pul 30” Chandler Huller sacrifice a 5-80 all-steel Cen-Tennial because of < = 
Post and Pillow ock Ball Bearings Conveyor other interests. This is a nice plant in excellent A cot" TON GIN FOR SALE—Machinery con- 
Heads and Hangers Enclosed Right Angle location. Should gin between 3,000 and 4,000 this “ists of 5-70 Continental and double bur extrac- 
Drives Sprockets Carver Lint Tailing Beater year. Stands have glass fronts, tower drier, 240 tion, air line cleaner and I type cleaners, all nec- 
, wire or phone Sproles & Cook Machinery - P M-M engine, two 10 ft. bur machines. Priced essary equipment, 34 ft. truck scales, new, 25,000 
: 151 Howell Street, Dallas, Texas. Tele- $ - quick sale, less than half what it — j.'PAC ity, two warehouses, cotton house and a good 
phone PRospect 5958 it cost to replace it. Half cash will handle Write seed ——. Electric power, 5 acres of land. 
FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, ré it. If interested in a money maker you will buy OM eS . ge ig of rag Pe baggy ane and 
presses and parts, accumulators this. Also have an all-steel 4-80 Continental in = ress, &. - Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 
ers, Bauer No, 153 separating units, Valley, ginned 4,800 bales in 1951 and should do FOR SALE—4-80 saw 1948 F3 AB Continental 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters 1952. This is a choice plant in choice gins rebuilt like new. 5-80 Murray gins with 6-in. 
baling presse filter presses, expellers, attrition location. Priced right. At another good Valley mote conveyor. 4-80 model C all-steel Continental 
pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. point I have a good 5-80 Continental with grain brush gins with 30-in. fronts. 4-80 model C all-steel 
used in oil mill, we have it sso elevator on same lot. One of owners called into air blast gins with 30-in. fronts. 6-80 Cen-Tennial 
P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, T service so must sell entire deal for less than cost. all-steel gins with Commander loose roll fronts. 
FOR SALE_O intna Selagat contdtars. Ta This can be bought at a bargain price with terms. 5 52” V-belt standard Mitchells. 4-80 Murray gins, 
R ne 40-inch DeLaval centrifuge ris If interested in a gin at any particular point in new roll boxes, glass fronts, roll dump and 6-in. 
machine in use in our mill for past two seasons Texas, ple write, call or wire M. M. Phillips, mote conveyor, with V-belt special super Mitchells 
operating condition The Union Oil Phone 5-8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, equipped for drying. 4 60-in. standard Mitchells 
West Monroe, La Texas. with flat belt drive, A-1 condition, and equipped 
FOR SALE—By owner, 4 large LEP. extractor for drying. 5 60-in. convertible Mitchells with flat 
Gi E i f S I cleaners, three years old, handled 4,000 bales, as belt drive. 5-80 saw Lummus LEF. 1 10-ft. all- 
in quipment or ale good as new. Real bargain.—W. T. Akin. Route 1 steel Lummus burr machine with 5-cylinder built- 
Michigan City, Miss. : pg ‘ft. ey Tosteiuke inser mor ae 
: >, . ste a e- ) - 
FOR SALE—4 80 saw Murray gin stands, modern FOR SALE—4-80 ¢ el gin, lint cleaners, 24- chine with 5 and 7 cylinder 50- in. te cleaners, 
glass fronts, new saws and ribs. Four Saper shelf tower dryer, | 20 ton Howe scales. Hardwicke-Etter separator with 4-80 model C 
Mitchells for above, all in good condition, ready Erected in 1948, Rio Grande Valley. Ginned ca- and Continental huller-cleaner-feeders. 2 
to gin cotton.._Farmers Union Coop Gin, Hinton, pacity in 1951 and expect to do the same this Hardwicke-Etter burr machines. 1 8-cylinder ateel 
Okla year.—James Bowlin, O'Donnell, Texas. inclined Wichita cleaner. 52-in. Stacy steel 
horizontal cleaner. 4 in. ylinder Murray 
horizontal cleaners. f . FS Hardwicke-Etter 
separator. 1 52-in. Continental separator, 3 years 
old. 1 52-in. all-steel old-style, good condition 


Continental separator. 1 150 h.p. 6-cylinder Climax 
gas engine. New Climax engines for sale or trade. 
Bill Smith, Fulwiler Bldg., Abilene, Texas. 


S [ R e FOR SALE~ Gullett up-packing steel bound press, 

tramper, lint slide, steel condenser, press pump 

a es — epairs Four, practically new, 80-saw Gullett gins, with 

extra saw cylinder and set of saws. Lint flue 

To better serve the Southwest cotton industry we now pick up and deliver FREE any Two batinanaecane depers: All ie onceliont jt 

equipment for sale or repair. Don’t be shut down ! Call us and we will deliver a loan dition..-Farmers Gin Company, Inc. Waynesboro, 
motor to your plant free while we repair your equipment in our shop. Ga. 

_ To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- SPECIAL VALUES — We list below a few of 
lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. many good items we have in stock and available : 
Take advantage of factory-trained men, large copper wire availability, expert machin- Extracting Feeders: Four 6 80-saw FE 
ists, accurate balancing and testing equipment. Our facilities are as close as your telephone, Mitchell ball bearing, pressed _ steel, , double 
and no more expensive than if done in your city. deck, t belt complete with supports. Four oer 

model 66” Mitchell super units. Four 80-saw, 66", 

Partial list of motors we have for immediate delivery: 1941 model Hardwicke-Etter V-belt driven, A-1 

Oh 160 /2 6 é : 25 /99 : condition. Five 70-saw Hardwicke-Etter steel ball 

1—300 hp. 3 /60/2300/600 rpm, slip ring -125 hp. 8/60 /2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage bearing feeders with bur conveyors under them. 

1—250 hp. 3/60/440/600 rpm, slip ring -125 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring Five 80-saw Murray Blewetts. Four 70-saw Mur- 

4—200 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring —100 hp. 8/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage ray Blewetts. Three 66” Continental “Double X. 

6200 ho. 8/60 /440/900 i 5 dia : Five 80-saw Murray 6” mote conveyor steel bail 

5—2 p. 3 q rpm, 5s Pp ring -100 hp. 3/60 /220/300 rpm, squirrel cage bearing direct connected gins. Five 70-saw Mur- 

4—150 hp. 3/60 /2300/900 rpm, slip ring 100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring ray “glass front’ ball bearing, direct connected 
2—150 hp. 8/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 


— 75 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring “ie Heda cade aif years , — Murray —_ 
, : é one Mt ee ste Ti) yresses 

3—125 hp 3; 60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 75 hp. 3/60 /220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage ae without he rnnitic rams and ee cutee gress 7 toto 
Fan and Press Pump motors and all other ratings in stock. ers. One Wichita wood frame, rebuilt, bur ex- 
tractor. One Union and one Murray horizontal 

CALL ON US maa DAY OR NIGHT on: AN YWHERE triplex belted hydraulic pumps. One Murray “V 
> 52” steel separator. One 50” Continental steel 
Complete starting equipment available for above motors. screen drum separator. One 60” Murray steel 


Free rental while we repair your motors. down draft condenser. One used 750,000 B.T.U. 
Mitchell natural gas heater. Used and recondi- 


W M § M i t BE E L E Cc i R e Cc Cc 0 tioned fans and transmission equipment. New 
e e 1 Phelps fans for any purpose. New “WA-TEX” 
government type cotton tower driers, Mitchell and 


Phone HUnter 2801 Phone 3905 Se rvice Gin heaters, and auxiliary drying equip- 
R. B. 


ment. “Dependable service is our slogan 
DALLAS TEXAS HARLINGEN rere ta SK Hackberry Steel. 2141 


Waco, Texas. 
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thermo dryers. 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Two used Lummus 
Address Glen Flora Gin Co., Glen Flora, 
FOR SALE—4-80 saw gin stands, Cen-Tennials, 
air blast, all-steel Commanders. Are in good shape. 
Will sell at a bargain.—Boedeker Gin, Taylor, 
‘exas. 
FOR SALE— Four 80-saw direct connected Conti- 
nental system complete with 4-X feeders, dryer 
and 6-cylinder cleaner, down-packing press, elec- 
tric power, fans and motors on V-belt aiiees, ali 
machinery all-steel. All -steel Continental building 
with separate transmission room. Selling only due 
to lack of cotton in territory. Write Box “MG” 
in care of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 
FOR SALE—One complete Murray steel bound 
press with hydraulic cylinder and ram assembly, 
with Murray double chain tramper belt driven. 
Five 80-saw direct coupled with new fronts. Also, 
one Murray 3-drum quad cleaner. Can be seen at 
any time.--A. J. Wendel Gin, El Campo, Texas. 
FOR QUICK SALE--Four stand Hardwicke-Etter 
complete outfit, glass front, hot roll box, gins, 
Mitchell feeders, conveyor-distributor, 14 ft. steel 
burr machine, impact cleaners, 3 droppers, 2-9 
shelf stub tower dryers, 1 20-shelf tower dryer, 
1 one million BTU burner, 1 two million BTU 
burner, steel condenser, EJ tramper, heavy duty 
all-steel press, Beaumier pump, practically new 
300 h.p. natural gas LeRoi engine, V-belt drive, 
seven fans, blow pipe, and belting. Ready to go. 
J. Thompson, Searcy, Ark., Tel. 682. 
SPECIAL.-Murray horizontal heavy duty 
pump. 4 Hardwicke-Etter extractor feeders super 
with 4-drum after cleaners. Murray PX steel 
bound press. 1 Murray packer. This machinery 
ginned less than 5,000 bales...Spencer’s Cotton 
Gin Maintenance, 5 miles North on Highway 81, 
Georgetown, Texas. 
FOR SALE 5-80 Lummus gin complete, with 
glass front, new saws and ribs, with new Mitchell 
extractor, V-belt feeders, new steel condenser, 14 
foot Hardwicke-Etter steel bur extractor, con- 
veyor-distributor, Mitchell heater, Jembo dryer, 
electric power with all motors Farmers Coopera- 
tive Gin of Enloe, Enloe, Texas. Phone 3123 
Cooper Texas, Exchange. 
WANTED—5 short lint flue chutes to discharge 
lint from stand to bottom of lint flue, for Lum- 
mus 80-saw air blast stands. Also want 5 60-inch 
LEF feeders. Write Gus Balzer Gin, G. A. Balzer, 
Owner, Schulenburg, Texas. 


press 








Equipment Wanted 


direct connected, 
Coffman, Goree, 


5-80 Continental F-3, 
Orb 


WANTED 
V-belt driven brush gins. 
Texas. 

WANTED—A good steel-bound press with all-steel 
Cameron packer. Also 1-80 Cen-Tennial all-steel 
Commander air blast gin. One 66 inch 80-saw 
F.E.C. pressed-stee] Mitchell machine, flat belt, 
double deck, ball bearing. One 5-80 all-steel belt 
distributor, ball bearing.—-Roy B. Shearin, Little 
River Gin Co., Little River, 


Texas. 
WANTED—Four 66” Mitchell machines, 
or V-belt.—W. H. 


Ritchey, Haslet, Texas 
WANTED—One *0-saw Lummus 
gin stand. One 80-saw Lummus 
One section conveyor-distributor complete. One 
section lint flue press end. Write Box “HE” 
eare of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 
WANTED 225 horsepower or 300 horsepower 
Fairbanks-Morse engine. In reply please state con- 
dition and price—-Red River Cotton Oil Co., 
Alexandria, La. 
WANT TO BUY 
rotary lift and 


flat-belt 


double moting 


M.E.F. feeder. 


steel distributor, 
Wallace 


All-steel press, 
other gin equipment. 
Bohannon, Box 794, Floydada, Texas. 

WILL TRADE apartment 
Texas, for good gin to be moved. 
non, Box 794, Floydada, Texas. 


Austin, 
sohan- 


building in 
Wallace 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED--Gas engine mechanic, 25 to 40 years 
of age. Steady employment.—-Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 East Berry, Fort Worth, Texas. 











Power Units and Miscellaneous 


ALL STEEL BUILDINGS—Any size, any shape, 
for any desired use warehouses, cotton seed 
houses, gin buildings, etc. Newest design, com- 
pletely prefabricated and ready for immediate 
shipment anywhere in the U.S.—Marvin R. Mitch- 
ell Steel Bldg. Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, 
Texas, Phone RAndolph 5615. 

FOR SALE—1 Bruce 165 h.p., 277 r.p.m., 4- 
cylinder gas engine, $2,250.00. 1 Bruce 200 h.p., 
277 r.p.m., 4-cylinder gas engine, $2,450.00. 2 
Westinghouse 125-KVA, 440/220, 3 ph. generators, 
complete with exciters ‘and controls, each $1,500.00. 
—AAA Iron Co., Canton and Hawkins Sts., Dal- 
las 1, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Six cylinder Waukesha engine, 125 
horsepower. Four cylinder Waukesha engine, 6% 
8 inch stroke, 180 horsepower.—-Manofsky Gin 
Co., Bay City, Texas. 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT—One new Min- 
neapolis-Moline 240 h.p. engine, one 72” Continen- 
tal condenser, 3-80 saw Murray roll-dump gins 
with lint flue and down-draft condenser, one Mur- 
ray horizontal pump.—Drew Cottonseed Oil Mill, 
Monticello, Ark 
FOR SALE~—-Good 72 x 18 HRT boiler, Frost, also 
14 x 18 Frost steam engine. Sell separately.— 
Lowake Gin Co., Lowake, Texas. 
FOR SALE 6-cylinder 60 h.p. Waukesha en- 
gine with starter, in good shape, ready to go 
Will sell reasonable. One 50 inch all-stee!] Gullett 
vacuum dropper, practically new. One steel Mur- 
ray packer and a good dirt fan. All of this ma- 
chinery in first class shape.—Roy B. Shearin, 
Little River Gin Co., Little River, Texas. 
FOR SALE—1 Skinner steam engine, top shape 
I boiler, 72 x 18 and steel jacket. 1 heater. 1 
Mitchell steam dryer. 1 good smoke stack. Ali 
this can be bought right. Contact Mark Allen, 
Loop, Texas. 
FOR SALE—1 rebuilt model 1210-12A Moline en- 
gine 220° hp. 2 rebuilt 8 x 9 4-cylinder Moline 
engines 150 h.p. 1 rebuilt 35 h.p. Moline engine 
New Mc sline engines in stock for immediate de- 
livery. Call us for parts and service day or night 
Fort Worth Machinery Co., 913 East Berry, 
Fort Worth, Texas 
FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services FIRST. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


One 








Cotton Council Meeting 


(Continued from Page 37) 


ficient agriculture. The Council 
continue to sponsor the annual 
ferences relating to mechanization, 
sect control, and defoliation. 

The organiaztion will give its strong- 
est support to pink bollworm research, 
control and eradication, and seek funds 
for increased research on the over-all 
cotton insect problem. It will give sup- 
port to financial and technical measures 
designed to increase the accuracy of 
USDA crop estimate reports. 

Other activities in Production and 
Marketing will include a recommenda- 
tion that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration regulation on tare allowances 
for cotton bagging be eliminated, unless 
and until bagging conforming to USDA 
specifications again comes into use; and 
the appointment of an _ industry-wide 
subcommittee of the Cotton Quality 
Committee to study the history of cot- 
ton bale packaging ‘ ‘with particular at- 
tention to tar spot and similar con- 
taminations and to make recommenda- 
tions to the board of directors for a 
practical package for cotton that will 
protect the quality of the lint.” 

Utilization Research—The Council will 
seek to promote more efficient and ef- 
fective utilization of cotton and cotton- 
seed by publishing the accomplishments 
of research programs and their value 
to growers and the nation at large; 
and by encouraging research and educa- 
tional institutions to participate more 
fully in opportunities offered by cot- 
ton research. 

The Council will also promote uniform 
flammability standards on a _nation- 
wide basis to prevent discrimination 
against historically safe cotton textiles 
and will oppose any municipal, state, 
or national regulation or legislation on 
textile flammability not based on such 
accepted uniform standards. 

Trade Barriers—The Council reaffirms 
its opposition to all laws and regulations 
which prohibit or otherwise restrict the 
sale of margarine or of any other whole- 
some food product made from domestic 
fats and oils. 

Foreign Trade—The Council believes 
that increased production of food and 


will 
con- 
in- 
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fiber to meet the growing requirements 
of the world’s population can best be 
achieved through private initiative with 
a minimum of government interference. 
The Council also believes that financing 
the distribution of food and fiber on 
a world basis can best be achieved by 
encouraging international trade on a 
multilateral basis through normal com- 
mercial channels and that long-term 
international agreements as to price and 
supply should be avoided as they are 
generally impracticable, especially in 
view of the unsettled world conditions. 
e Southern Regional Laboratory Exhibit 
—An interesting feature of the Council 
meeting was a graphic exhibit prepared 
by USDA’s Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory located at New Or- 
leans. Depicted was a field of tobacco 
growing under cotton shade cloth 
treated with a longer-lasting, money- 
saving mineral pigment. Other features 
of the Laboratory’s exhibit included 
a display portraying the process where- 
by cotton is made more rot- and heat- 
resistant; and an exhibit showing how 
a simple loom attachment permits the 
weaving of water-tight and wind-re- 
sistant materials into extra tight fab- 
rics. The exhibit also gave a description 
of research gains made in processing 
cottonseed. These include the improving 
of the nutritive value of meal, a de- 
velopment which points to the possibil- 
ity of extending its use in poultry and 
swine feeds. 

e 1952 Board of Directors—The Coun- 
cil’s 1952 board of directors is composed 
of the following: 

Ginners — Harry S. Baker, 
Calif.. W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, 
Texas; Garner M. Lester, Jackson, 
Miss.; J. F. McLaurin, aman 

J. P. Ross, Essex, 

Crushers — O. L. Frost, Bakersfield, 
Calif.; R. M. Hughes, Greer, S. C.; 
G. A. Simmons, Lubbock, Texas; L. M. 
Upchurch, Raeford, N. C.; George E. 
Covington, Magnolia, Miss. 

Producers—George G. Chance, Bryan, 
Texas; J. H. Henry, Melrose, La.; 
Walter L. Randolph, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Delmar Roberts, Anthony, N. M.; Bos- 
well Stevens, Macon, Miss. 

Warehousemen—B. L. Anderson, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Frank S. Pope, Villa 
Rica, Ga.; Norris C. Blackburn, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; W. A. Coolidge, Helena, 
Ark.; Wm. A. West, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Merchants—Robert W. Dickey, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; Burris C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, Texas; Charles W. Shepard, Jr., 
Gadsden, Ala.; Sid Y. West, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Ben J. Williams, New Orleans, 
La. 

Spinners—Charles C. Hertwig, Macon, 
Ga.; J. Craig Smith, Sylacauga, Ala.; 
Fred W. Symmes, Greenville, S. C.: 
A. K. Winget, Albemarle, N. G.; A. B. 
Emmert, Danville, Va. 


e 1952 Officers—At a meeting of the 
board of directors immediately follow- 
ing adjournment of the Council meet- 
ing, all of the organization’s officers 
were reelected to serve another term. 
They are Oscar Johnston, Greenville, 
Miss., chairman of the board; Harold 
A. Young, North Little Rock, Ark., 
president; A. L. Durand, Chickasha, 
Okla., vice-president; L. T. Barringer, 
Memphis, Tenn., vice-president; H. L. 
Wingate, Macon, Ga., vice-president; 
Wm. T. Wynn, Greenville, Miss., treas- 
urer; and Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, 
Tenn., executive vice-president and 
secretary. 
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1517 Cotton Association 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Cotton growers of New Mexico and 
District 6 of Texas received high praise 
from featured speakers at the fifth 
annual meeting of the 1517 Cotton 
Association at New Mexico A. & M. 
College last week. 

R. T. Hoover, Jr., of the firm of R. T. 
Hoover and Co., Inc. of El Paso, com- 
mended the 1517 association members 
for the progress made by irrigation 
farmers. “Irrigated cotton has won its 
fight to prove itself in the cotton in- 
dustry,’ Hoover said. He recalled that 
mills and government loan programs at 
one time discriminated against irri- 
gated cotton. 

“But now you only have to compete 
with the farmers of the one-variety 
areas of Arizona and California,” he 
said. Hoover urged farmers of El] Paso 
area to take inventory of their past 
accomplishments and produce’ fewer 
varieties of cotton. Valley farmers were 
advised to specialize in cotton of medium 
staple length. 

Clifton Kirkpatrick, director of the 
field service of the National Cotton 
Council, was a speaker at the meeting. 
He said the council represents all of 
the cotton industry and can help in ad- 
vertising cotton so that it can keep its 
advantage over synthetics. 

Kirkpatrick said the cotton industry 
owes much to land grant college re- 
searchers and Extension Service workers 
who have developed the strains and 
varieties which are grown today. He 


said the outlook for the cotton industry 
in 1952 is good. 

W. H. Gary of Rincon was re-elected 
president of the association and A. J. 
Counts of Fort Stockton, Texas, re- 
tained the office of vice-president. Fred 
Nelson was re-elected to the board of 
directors and Erich Brandes of El 
Paso was named director to replace 
Frank Owens of Tornillo 

The morning session was devoted to 
a panel discussion on breeding, produc- 
tion, marketing and advertising. Those 
taking part included Dr. G. N. Stroman, 
A. & M. cotton breeder; Gordon Hoff, 
extension agronomist; John G. Stovall, 
1517 association secretary; and C. R. 
Hall, assistant agricultural economist 
at A. & M. An address of welcome was 
given by Dr. R. A. Nichols, dean and 
director of agriculture at A. & M. 

The group attended a luncheon in 
the dining room of Milton Hall and was 
escorted on a tour of the college’s USDA 
ginning and fiber testing laboratories. 


Farm Scrap Drive Nets 
528,000 Tons of Metal 


The national farm scrap collection 
drive has already yielded 528,000 tons 
of scrap metal, according to reports 
turned in so far by State Agricultural 
Mobilization Committees. The half-mil- 
lion figure is based largely on collections 
made during the four-week period from 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. 

In several states, because of bad 
weather or the rush of other work dur- 
ing the scrap drive, the campaign was 


extended for another month and a large 
number of states report that the mo- 
mentum of the drive will continue to 
bring scrap in at an above-normal rate 
for many months to come. Consequently, 
it is conservatively estimated that at 
least a million tons of scrap will be 
rounded up as a direct result of the 
October-November drive. 

If the million-ton expectations are 
realized, it will contribute more than 
three-fourths of the scrap required to 
produce the steel that goes into one 
year’s output of new farm machinery. 
This scrap metal, which is 50 percent 
of the ingredient of steel, not only im- 
proves the quality of steel, but it re- 
duces the costs and time of the steel 
refining process. 

Of the 528,000 tons of scrap salvaged 
up to this time, approximately 270,000 
tons came from these 10 states: Iowa 
and Wisconsin, 50,000 tons each; Minne- 
sota, 28,000 tons; Texas, 27,000; Ken- 
tucky, 25,000; Ohio, 22,000; Michigan, 
19,000; North Carolina, 17,000; Illinois, 
16,500; and Nebraska, 15,000 tons. The 
scrap yield from other states ranged 
from 750 tons in Rhode Island to about 
13,000 tons in North Dakota. The high- 
est yielding single counties were Henne- 
pin County, Minn., and Etowah County, 
Ala., with 4,500 and 3,500 tons, re- 
spectively. 

Although the intensified “campaign” 
phase of the farm scrap collection pro- 
gram is over, farmers, ranchers, ginners 
and oil millers are urged to continue 
to turn in their worn-cut machinery, 
tools, or metal parts that have no 
further practical use. 





New Belcot Nylon Press Cloth 
Outlasts Wool Cloth Several Times 


Alligator V-Belt Fasteners and the open end (long 


length) V-Belting, in rolls, are now being used by 


the cotton gin manufacturers on their new gins as 


The new Belcot Nylon Press Cloth is stronger and 
thinner than ordinary wool press cloth. It will outwear 
wool cloth several times. Because this Nylon Press 
Cloth is thinner, you can use a larger cake and get 
more production from the presses. 


original equipment. 


Replacement parts can be obtained from your 
cotton gin manufacturer or your local supply house. 


Bulletin V-211 gives complete details. A copy 


Order your new Belcot Nylon Press Cloth now! mailed on request. 


“BUILT TO STAND THE PRESSURE” Flexible Steel Lacing Company 


4632 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Stee! Belt Lacing for flat, 
conveyor and transmission belts and FLEXCO Belt Fasteners 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 


ELTON BAGGING CoO. 


Belton, South Carolina 
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Oscar Johnston Foundation 


Advisory Committee Named 


Appointment of a five-member in- 
vestment advisory committee to the 
Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation was 
announced this week by Harold A. 
Young, North Little Rock, Ark., pres- 
ident of the Foundation and of the Na- 
tional Cetton Council. 

Headed by Vance J. Alexander, pres- 
ident of the Union Planters National 
Bank and Trust Company, ano as 
chairman, the committee includes: C. A. 
Cannon, president, Cannon Mills pe 
pany, Kannapolis, N. C.; Lamar Flem- 
ing, Jr., president, Anderson, Clayton 
& Company, Houston; Wm. B. Pollard, 
president, National Bank of Commerce, 
Memphis; and Norfleet Turner, pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Memphis. 

“We feel particularly gratified to 
have the services of so able a group of 
business and financial leaders as_ in- 
vestment advisors to the Oscar John- 
ston Foundation,” Young said. “By 
reason of their knowledge, judgment 
and experience in this field, they are 
especially capable of rendering out- 
standing service to the Foundation and 
to the entire cotton industry.” 

Established by the National Cotton 
Council’s board of directors in 1948 in 
tribute to Oscar Johnston, founder of 
the Council and its president for 10 
years, the Foundation is a non-profit 
corporation through which suppliers to 
the cotton industry, who are ineligible 
for membership in the Council, may 
cooperate in its work. 

“The Foundation’s funds,” Mr. Young 
said, “provided by the suppliers, will 
enable the Council to serve the industry 
and its suppliers more effectively by 
permitting it to undertake the many 
sound and essential projects which are 
now crying for action, for which Coun- 
cil funds are not now available.” 


Westbrook Reports on 1952 
Cotton Crop Prospects 


Predictions are that the cost of grow- 
ing the 1952 cotton crop will be even 
more expensive than the 1951 crop, ac- 
cording to E. C. Westbrook, Georgia 
Extension Service agronomist. 

While farmers were discussing the 
high costs of the 1951 crop, the U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture was asking that 
the farmers produce another 16-million 
bale crop this year, Westbrook reports. 

Last year farmers in Georgia pro- 
duced the highest yield per acre on 
record, only to feel that they were under- 
paid due to high production costs. How- 
ever, the Secretary has already indi- 
cated that the support price on the 1952 
crop would be 90 percent of parity. 
This would be between 31 and 32 cents 
per pound, the agronomist points out, 
which the farmers say 1s inadequate. 

The farmers point out that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has the authority 
to put the support price at 40 cents or 
more per pound and that the govern- 
ment in contracts made with industrial 
concerns guarantees cost plus in war 
material production. 

Westbrook thinks cotton farmers are 
justified in their complaint about the 
treatment received last year and that 
they have justification in demanding 
higher prices for the coming year. He 
says that unless the price is assured be- 
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fore the crop: is planted there will be 
little chance of obtaining any relief. 

“In our judgment if the support price 
of cotton for the 1952 crop was placed 
at not less than 40 cents it would do 
much to stabilize the industry not only 
from the standpoint of the producer, but 
for the manufacturers as well,” con- 
cluded Westbrook. 


Cotton Acreage Increase 


Estimated in Argentina 


The most recent unofficial estimates 
place the area planted to cotton in Ar- 
gentina in 1951-52 at 1,360,000 acres, 
about 11 percent above the 1,230,000 
acres planted in 1950-51, according to 
reports to USDA. Harvested acreage in 


acres. The 
primary 
large in- 


1950-51 totaled 1,142,000 
high level of prices was the 
factor responsible for this 
crease in cotton acreage. 

Since planting was completed in No- 
vember abundant rains have materially 
aided the progress of the crop although 
the dampness has hampered weeding 
and cultivation operations. Isolated in- 
vasions of locusts have been reported 
but adequate means were available in 
each case to combat them, With picking 
of the crop to begin in February it is 
still too early to forecast accurately the 
production from the increased acreage 
although it is generally expected that it 
will be somewhat above 500,000 bales 
(of 500 pounds gross,) a sizable in- 
crease above the 460,000 bales produced 
in 1950-51. 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST 
SINCE 1925 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Phone local and long distance 
3-8314 — 3-8315 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
P.O. BOX 1217 


Pamphlet Discusses Japan’s 
Role in Cotton Goods Trade 


The changing pattern of international 
trade resulting trom the trend toward 
self-sufficiency in textiles over large 
areas of the globe makes it inadvisable 
for Japan to piace too great dependence 
on the expansion of its cotton textile 
industry, the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute states in a study 
issued this week. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Japan and 
the Worid Cotton Goods Trade,” by 
Dr. Claudius Murchison, its economic 
advisor, the Institute admits that Japan 
must export to live and export still 
more to prosper and that it is to the 
interest of every country that this ob- 
jective be met adequately and promptly. 

But the pamphlet points out that it 
is not self-evident that the restoration 
of the pre-war export pattern, which 
gave to cotton goods the predominating 
role, is to the best interest of Japan. 
It explains that such excessive depend- 
ence on one type of commodity which 
is competitively produced in other coun- 
tries could be unfortunate both for 
Japan and its competitors. 

“England, long predominant in cot- 
ton textiles, has been forced by cir- 
cumstances to one-third or less of her 
former value of manufacture,’ the 
pamphlet states. “Only her great ver- 
satility in the expansion or develop- 
ment of alternative industries pre- 
vented a catastrophe in her national 
economy. Japan tasted a similar ex- 
perience when nylon overturned her 
once prosperous silk trade, and by the 
late 1930’s was inviting serious counter 
action from other countries with re- 
spect to cotton goods.” 

In discussing the “issues of adjust- 
ment” the pamphlet emphasizes these 
points: An over-expanded Japanese cot- 
ton goods industry in a shrinking world 
market could be a source of great dis- 
tress to the Japanese economy, and in 
a desperate attempt to survive could 
generate confusion and demoralization 
throughout the world textile trade. Thus, 
however important it may be _ that 
Japan’s cotton goods industry grow and 
prosper without arbitrary restriction, 
it is equally important that the principle 
of proportionality be observed and that 
heed be given to the limitations im- 
posed by economic reality. 

The sharply lower costs of the Jap- 
anese industry, which approximate about 
one-third of those in the U.S., must be 
accepted as a basic fact. If these labor 
cost differentials are translated fully 
into competitive advantages, Japan 
probably could for a_ time attain 
mastery of the international market for 
staple cotton goods. Such an outcome 
was threatened in the 1930s when 78 
countries felt it necessary to adopt re- 
strictive measures directed primarily 
against Japanese imports. A complete 
repetition of pre-war experience re- 
garding Japanese competition need not 
be expected 

Prior to World War I the interna- 
tional cotton goods movement ranged 
from eight to 10 billion yards annually 
as constrasted with present volume of 
about five and one-half billion yards. 
As the total has shrunk there have been 
striking changes in the export shares 
of certain countries. 

Up to 1914, Britain dominated ex- 
port trade in cotton manufactures with 
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73 percent of the total. In 1913 her 
volume was about seven billion yards— 
greater by a billion and a half yards 
than the current world total. Britian’s 
present volume is less than 20 percent 
of this diminished total. 

Should the Japanese cotton goods 
trade regain its pre-war peak, Japan 
would have one-half or more of the 
world total as it now stands. 


e The importance of minor min- 
erals in crop production is becoming 
more apparent as more is learned about 
them. 


*, ’ 
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WATSON 
FINEST 


COTTON 


MONEY CAN BUY 


The tremendous popularity of Wat- 
son cotton has made it impossible to 
supply all of our fine friends who 
would like to plant this high yielding, 
profit-making cotton. If you are not 
able to get Watson cotton this year, 


- 


make it a point to get your order in 
early for next season because it is the 
most profitable 

cotton you 

can plant. 


Great Varieties 
to choose from 


e WATSON COTTON 
@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
e WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County + TEXAS 
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Dilworth Leaves Council 
To Join Sprajet 


Accessories Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of Sprajet spray equip- 
ment, has announced the appointment of 
Hal C. Dilworth as their Southern sales 
manager. Dilworth, formerly the ed- 
ucational specialist with the National 


HAL C. DILWORTH 
has new offices at 206 


Cotton Council, 
Bldg., Memphis, 


Eighty -one Madison 
Tenn. 

He joined the Sprajet organization 
as of Jan. 1, and had been with the Cot- 
ton Council since March, 1946. In charge 
of the Council’s cotton insect control 
program, he co-ordinated control ac- 
tivities with USDA, state pone tg 
stations, agricultural extension services 
farm veteran organizations, and other 
agricultural groups. He was instrumental 
in the start of the annual Beltwide Cot- 
ton Insect Control Conferences and initi- 
ated the publication of annual bulletins 
summarizing the proceedings of these 
meetings. He also helped found the 
Council’s bulletin of state recommenda- 
tions for cotton pest control. 

Dilworth is an agriculture graduate 
of Mississippi State College, is a mem- 
ber of Alpha Tau Alpha, national agri- 
cultural educational fraternity, and was 
a lieutenant colonel during World War 
II 


Installing French Solvent 


Unit at Central Soya 

The French Oil Machinery Company, 
Piqua, Ohio, recently shipped to Central 
Soya Company, at Decatur, Ind., a new 
solvent extraction tower with a rated 
capacity of 800 tons per day of 24 
hours. It is expected that when it is 
put into complete operation the unit 
will handle more than 1,000 tons of soy- 
beans per day of 24 hours. 

The Central Soya extraction plant is 
said to be the world’s largest. Combined 
weight of the six sections of the French 
unit and running parts is over 200,000 
pounds, the assembled dimensions being 
13 by 64 feet. The sections range in 
weight from 5,000 to 21,000 pounds. 

Because of its size and weight, special 
alloy metals were used in the construc- 
tion of all working parts. More than a 
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year was required to complete the entire 
fabricating projects 

Transporting the new extractor to 
Decatur was a major. undertaking. 
Special permits and licenses from state, 
county and city officials in Indiana and 
Ohio had to be obtained to move the 
unit on large flatbedded trucks. 

Installation of the unit, its auxiliary 
equipment, piping and controls is ex- 
pected to be completed about March 1 
it is said the completed assembly will 
embody the latest developments in the 
design and operation of oilseed extrac- 
tion equipment and its installation will 
bring Central Soya’s expansion pro- 
gram to near completion. Norman F. 
Kruse, vice-president and technical di- 
rector of Central Soya, said “the newly 
constructed plant will be the largest 
single solvent extraction plant in the 
world.” 


Farmers’ 52 Job Big One 


Farmers the nation over are asked 
to produce more in 1952 than ever be- 
fore. The demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts is great and seems likely to con- 
tinue that way. Factors hehind these 
great demands are our fast growing 
population, the needs of the military 
and a margin for exports and safe re- 
serves. 

The job at hand calls for wise plan- 
ning and the efficient use of farm 
labor, equipment and materials. Alloca- 
tions of steel, copper and aluminum for 
farm machinery and implements for the 
first quarter of 1952 are sufficient to 
turn out about 70 to 75 percent of the 
estimated equipment needed by farm- 
ers during the period. , 

The items most likely to be in short 
supply are large tractors, automatic 
balers, combines, field chippers, cotton 
pickers, power sprayers, fencing, metal 
roofing, portable irrigation systems, 
and galvanized pipe. Farmers are being 
urged to get machinery repaired well 
ahead of the time for using it; keep 
a few extra parts on hand; use the best 
possible maintenance methods; and last 
but not least, to get all scrap metal 
back on the defense job by selling it. 

The goals for all major crops have 
been set as high as USDA specialists 
consider it sound and practical to set 
them. They have aimed to provide a 
balance of crops to meet the greatest 
needs. Available crop land is limited 
and every acre should be put to its best 
use. 

More 
to be 


nitrogen fertilizer is expected 
available but substantially less 
than farmers need. There'll be about 
10 percent less phosphate than last 
year. The outlook for chemicals for pest 


control indicates that supplies will be 
adequate though some substitutes may 
need to be made. 

It is believed the labor situation may 
be even tighter than in 1951, especially 
during the harvest season. 

These are but a few of the problems 
ahead and are the reason why the solu- 
tion will call for expert management 
and greater efficiency on every farm 
job. The entire family has a part to play 
in this great drive for more production, 
for defense farming really begins in 
the farm home. 

Right now is a good time to check 
all farm machinery and equipment. Re- 
place the machines that cannot be re- 
paired and get those that can be re- 
paired in top operating shape because 
breakdowns and accidents during the 
production seasons can materially re- 
duce the output of an individual as well 
as the farm. Proper maintenance and 
high operating efficiency for all farm 
machinery and equipment is a must for 
1952. 


e If 1952 agricultural produc- 
tion goals are met, farmers must fully 
utilize and make the most efficient use 
of labor, materials and equipment. Wise 
planning and the use of good manage- 
ment practices will be doubly important 
in meeting the goals. 
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Florida Livestock, Tobacco 
Men Use Cottonseed Meal 


Cattle production and the growing of 
shade-grown tobacco are being com- 
bined by many farmers in North 
Florida, with cottonseed meal _ being 
used both as a livestock feed and tobacco 
fertilizer, Byron A. Kirkland, field 
representative of the NCPA Educational 
Service, reports following a recent visit 
there. 

The tobacco growers are using live- 
stock manure, cottonseed meal and ferti- 


lizer mixtures containing cottonseed 
meal to fertilize their crops. 

Mr. Kirkland attended a 
sale, and visited a 
and livestock farms, the North Florida 
Experiment Station, and several oil 
mills in Alabama, Georgia and Florida 
on the field trip. 


Hereford 


number of tobacco 


e Care saves wear. This is 
doubly important for farm machinery 
due to the present shortage of replace- 
ments and the defense needs of the 
nation. 
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Wilt Resistant, Registered Seed 


Empire is the cotton that is growing fastest in popularity 
because growers have found that in Empire seed they will get 


% Fastest Fruiting 
% Highest Average Yields 
% Strong and Uniform Fiber 


Empire Picks Good * Gins Good * Spins Good 


EMPIRE PEDIGREED SEED CO. 


Growers and Distributors of Registered Empire Cotton Seed 


% Early Maturing 
% Highest Average 


HARALSON, GA 














HINGKLEY 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


A Hinckley Drier-Cleaner makes a smooth, 
clean sample. It blows the fine pin trash 
out. It increases your turn-out. 


4008 Commerce St. 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


HOT AIR CHAMBERS 
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Ke 
SY Connecrs 
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72-C Hinckley 
Drier-Cleaner 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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ANNOUNCING 


The appointment of two industrial sales representatives 


FOR WEST TEXAS AREA: 


FOR LOUISIANA AND 


“Electric Motor Sales and Repairs 


SMITH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Phone 2-1874 


ARKANSAS AREA: 


MONROE, LOUISIANA 
Phone 6630 


P. O. Box 1972 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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LOUISIANA JACKPOT 
@ LOUISIANA is justly proud of 


its cotton acre-yields in 1950, the 
highest of any state except the ir- 
rigated states of Arizona, California 
and New Mexico. 

The average in the Bayou State 
last year was 400 pounds of lint, 
according to the Dec. | report. This 
yield was obtained “in spite of the 
hot dry weather that prevailed in 
many secticns of the state,’ 1. W. 
Carson of Louisiana Extension Serv- 
ict points out. 

“This high record of production,” 
Carson declares, “was made possible 
because the cotton growers followed 
recommendations of the L.S.U. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension Service.” Good land, good 
seed and good production practices 
—including cotton insect control— 
mean profitable cotton production. 


Grassland Conference 
Dates are Aug. 17-23 


The U.S. Departments of State and 
Agriculture and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO) jointly announce that the Sixth 
International Grassland Congress will 
be held Aug. 17-23, at Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Penn., 
under the sponsorship of the United 
States Government and FAO. 

In many areas of the world, including 
the U.S., grassland provides a great 
undeveloped resource which can be used 
to increase the production of food. 
Methods for improving and using grass- 
land, in particular the development of 
new and better varieties of grassland 
crops, have been the subjects of exten- 
sive research in various countries dur- 
ing the past few years. The work car- 
ried on independently by those countries 
has differed in respect to research tech- 
niques, production and improvement 
practices, and the varieties of grass- 
land crops tested. 

The Sixth Grassland Congress will 
provide an opportunity for scientists 
and technicians from various parts of 
the world to exchange information con- 
cerning the production, improvements, 
management, and use of grassland. It 
is expected that, by focusing attention 
on grassland matters, the Congress 
will provide the participating countries 
with increased means for developing 
more balanced agricultural economies 
and will thereby lead to the more ef- 
fective production of livestock products, 
especially meat and milk; other food 
supplies; higher levels of nutrition; and 
better methods for the conservation of 
land and water resources. 


e Each morning the U.S. has 
an additional 7,000 persons to feed and 
clothe. This rate of increase has been 
going on for several years and is con- 
tinuing. Also, per capita consumption of 
food is 13 percent higher than the pre- 
war average. 


MILL PRESS 





Belgian Cotton Imports 
Show Slight Decrease 


Imports of cotton into Belgium during 
the first three months of 1951-52 totaled 
80,000 bales (of 500 pounds gross,) some- 
what less than the 104,000 bales im- 
ported during the corresponding period 
of 1950-51, according to reports to USDA. 
More than half of the imports in the 
current season, or 44,000 bales, orig- 
inated in the U.S., while 22,000 bales 
originated in the Belgian Congo. The 
trade hopes to import about 500,000 bales 
from all sources in 1951-52, compared 
with the 472,000 bales imported in the 
previous season. By the middle of De- 
cember 420,000 bales had already been 
contracted for import with 308,000 bales 
from the U.S., 69,000 from the Belgian 
Congo, 21,000 from Mexico, and 22,000 
from other sources. 


Soybean Inspections 

Inspected receipts of soybeans dropped 
seasonally in December to a total of 
7,385 cars compared with 13,797 in 
November, and 10,371 in December 1950, 
according to reports to USDA. Decem- 
ber inspections brought the total for 
the first three months of the current 
season to 61,728 cars compared with 
70,499 the same period last season and 
62,213 cars the first three months of 
the 1949-50 season. 

The quality of the soybeans inspected 
in December improved over the pre- 
ceding month but was below the same 
month for the preceding four years. 
Only 59 percent graded No. 2 or better 
compared with 51 percent in November 
and 77 percent in December 1950. 

Inspections of soybeans in December 
included the equivalent of 719 cars in- 
spected as cargo lots and 505 cars as 
truck receipts. (Cargo and truck receipts 
converted to carlots on basis of 1,650 
bushels equal one carlot.) 


New Publications: 


CENTURY’S °52 SPRAYER CATALOG 
AND DEALER MANUAL 

Two new publications have just been 
made available to dealers by Century 
Engineering Corporation, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

A 12-page two-color catalog covers 
the complete 1952 line of Century trac- 
tor-powered sprayers, both the boom 
and hand-gun types. The book also illus- 
trates many uses for sprayers and 
records actual results obtained by farm- 
ers in various sections of the country. 

A new aid for dealer salesmen hand- 
ling Century sprayers is an 80-page 
pocket-size manual on low gallonage 
spraying. It is completely indexed, and 
includes such material as directory of 
spraying terms; 10 pages on weed and 
insect controls; illustrations and de- 
seriptions of all the standard types of 
pumps used on spray equipment, indi- 
cating their good and weak points; 
pictures and explanations of various 
types of regulators and nozzles; how 
to use nozzle extensions, or drops, for 
various types of spraying; importance 
of proper boom height; and detailed in- 
formation on the various models of 
Century sprayers, including instructions 
for operation, care, and servicing. These 
manuals are furnished without charge 
to dealers handling Century sprayers, 
and to colleges and extension services. 
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Step Up Gin Press | 7 Producten! 
“SD” HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS 


Cotton ginners find this smooth, fast performer more 
economical to operate their gin presses! Features 
self-enclosed design and a rotary type pump which 
is simply operated by push button! You are invited 
to write for further details 


TANOARO 
ESIGNERS 


You get mene INCORPORATED 
bales per hour 


au less cost 12 BREVARD ROAD e ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling © Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
_ 


e COTTON SEED 
e SOY BEANS 
© PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 



































141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS .. . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS .. . 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS .. . BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BLOCKS 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


e Feb. 11-12— Texas Cooperative Gin- 
ners’ Association annual meeting. Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. E. M. Cooke, 
Georgetown, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 
e Feb. 26-27—The Carolinas Ginners 
Association annual convention. Bennetts- 
ville, S. C. Louis G. McGill, executive 
secretary, Bennettsville, S. C. 

e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e March 10-11-12 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Memphis, Tenn. W. Kemper Bruton, Bly- 
theville, Ark., executive vice-president. 
To be held in connection with Midsouth 
Gin Exhibit, same dates. 

e March 10-11-12—Midsouth Gin Exhib- 
it, Memphis, Tenn. For information, write 
W. Kemper Bruton, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Asso- 
ciation, Blytheville, Ark. 

e March 10-11-12 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis, Tenn. W. T. Pigott, Box 226, 
Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held in 
connection with Midsouth Gin Exhibit, 
same dates. 


e March 24-25—Valley Oilseed Proces- 





2 National 


~ SS 


SEs, 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 
. . . More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 


Favorites! 


Snowdrift 


Pure vegetable shortening... 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 











To Do A Good Job 
GINNING & MILLING 


The COTTON Crop 


You Need the Proper Tools... 


We've spent 35 years studying your needs and 
will be happy to give you the benefit of our 
experience, 


Crimps and Packing of All Kinds, Hydraulic 
Cotton Press Pumps, Spiral Conveyor and 
Fittings. SKF Bearings, Shafts, Pulleys, Mo- 
tors, Engines, Leather, Rubber and V-Belts. 


HAND TOOLS OF ALL KINDS 


WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


1629 MAIN STREET 


FORT WORTH 
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sors Association annual convention. Hotel 
Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary. 


e March 30 — National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Carl Trice Wil- 
liams, P. O. Box 369, Jackson, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


e March 31, April 1-2 — Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 
109 North Second Ave., Dallas 1, Texas, 
executive vice-president. For exhibit 
space, write R. Haughton, president, Gin 
Machinery & Supply Association, P. O. 
Box 444, 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

e April 28-29-30, 1952 — American Oil 
Chemists’ Society spring meeting. Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. William 
Argue, Anderson, Clayton & Company, 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., P. O. Box 2538, 
Houston 1, Texas, general chairman. 


e May 12-13 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e May 19-20-21 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association annual convention. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. S. M. 
Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. 

e May 26-27-28 — Fifty - eighth annual 
convention, National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association. Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. H. E. Wilson, Wharton, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 1-2-3—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association, fifty-eighth annual con- 
vention. Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 
1, Texas, secretary. 

e June 2-3—Sixth joint annual conven- 
tion, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation and Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association. The General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand Theatre 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., secretary of 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 310 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery 4, 
Ala., secretary of Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 

e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, Memphis 5, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 

e June 8-9-10-11—North Carolina Cot- 
tonseed Crushers Association-South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Cavalier, 
Virginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia 1, S. C., treasurer, South 
Carolina association. 


French Equatorial Africa 
May Produce 125,000 Bales 


Production of cotton in French Equa- 
torial Africa from the 1951-52 crop now 
being picked may reach 125,000 bales 
(of 500 pounds gross), according to un- 
official sources. The 1956-51 crop esti- 
mate has been revised downward slight- 
ly from 100,000 to 93,000 bales as a 
result of unfavorable weather conditions 
and insect damage. 
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New Mexico’s 4-H Teams 


e 
Win Honors at Denver 
_ New Mexico’s champion 4-H livestock 
judging team from Colfax County took 
second-place honors in competition with 
4-H teams from other western states at 
the 4-H Round-up of the National 
Western Livestock Show in Denver in 
January. The Colfax County team mem- 
bers are Tommy Mikesell, Johnny Cunico, 
Leonard Ward, and Bob Messick. In the 
individual scoring at the Denver show, 
Tommy Mikesell tied for second place. 

Also attending the National Western 
from New Mexico were members of the 
state’s winning livestock loss preven- 
tion team from Eddy County, June 
Spurlin and Charlotte Forehand; and 
the state’s top home economics judging 
team from Union County, Nitalee and 
Jeanine Dallas, Glendoris Ellis, and Ida 
Lorene Childers. With the  states’s 
4-H’ers in Denver were Ralph Dunlap, 
Colfax County assistant extension 
agent; Mrs. Owaissa M. Crites, Union 
County assistant home demonstration 
agent; Allen Beck, Eddy County assist- 
ant agent; and L. S. Kurtz, state 4-H 
club leader. 


Service Life Tripled for 
Tobacco Shade Cloth 


The service life of cotton cloth used 
to shade seed beds and growing tobacco 
plants can be at least tripled by a 
process developed by the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, in New 
Orleans, La. The development was illus- 
trated by samples of the treated cloth 
in an exhibit prepared for the annual 
meeting of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil in New Orleans. 

Pieces of test cotton fabrics prepared 
by this process and used to cover tobacco 
fields in North Florida during the past 
three seasons still had two to three 
times as much of their original strength 
left as did ordinary tobacco shade cloth 
after only one season’s use. The weather- 
resistant finish responsible for this in- 
creased life is leadchromate, an inor- 
ganic yellow pigment, which screens out 
the damaging rays of sunlight, one 
cause of the rapid deterioration of ‘cot- 
ton in outdoor use. 

The chemically processed fabric was 
put out as shade cover for tobacco beds 
in 1949, and at the end of that season 
had lost only about one-third as much 
strength as untreated fabrics in the 
same use. It was used again as top cover 
in 1950-51—three full seasons—and 
still retained 40 percent of its original 
strength. It probably will last another 
season. 


“Feeding Practices” Makes 


Teaching Easier, Faster 


The easy way to balance rations, 
which is outlined on Pages 6 and 7 of 
the “1952 Feeding Practices” bulletin, 
is proving very helpful to agriculture 
teachers, county agents and _ livestock 
producers, their comments to the NCPA 
Educational Service indicate. 

Lloyd Murdock, Hammon,  Okla., 
teacher, recently wrote: “I never did 
teach balanced rations to my high school 
students until you came out with the 
simple way to figure them. The bulletin 
makes teaching faster and easier. The 
educational work you are doing is 
wonderful for the public.” 
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THREE EX- 
CLUSIVE AD- 
VANTAGES 
OF THE 


Goalies \ 


Steinlite 


Moisture Tester 


Steinlite is the only 60 second moisture 
tester that preserves the sample, requires 
no strong-arm pumping, no tedious scrap- 
ing out of sample dish. 


More Steinlites are used by Cotton and 
Soybean men than all others added to- 
gether. Write for booklet. 


22093030 


739 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Equipment 
Company 





STEEL 
HAND 
TRUCKS 


For Gins, Oil Mills and 
Compress Operations 


“LONG REACH 
MACHINE WORKS 


P. O. Box 2621 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 








CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


* Memphis, Tenn. 

* Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
* Decatur, Il. 

* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 








e Outlast old-type cloths 


4 
e Handle faster, easier 
° 


pressing 





“THERMO-LAST” Nylon Press Cloths 
Practically eliminate repair work 


Permit use of larger cake, more oil per 


“THERMO-LAST”’ 


NYLON PRESS CLOTHS 
Cut Oil Extraction Costs 





Other Nylon Advantages 


Strong—Lightweight 
Dimensional Stability 
Low Moisture Absorption 





SUMNER COMPANY 


Mill and Offices, Columbia, South Carolina 


Call our nearest representative 


Robt. Burgher, Dallas, Tex. + Central Bag Co., Macon, Ga. + Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
Foreign Agent: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Delta Cotton Crop Shows 
High Tensile Strength 


ORIENTAL GASKET & PACKING co. High tensile strength and superior 


ae —"s = ™~ ed and 
° ate-harveste 951 ’azoo- Mississippi 
Manufacturers of All Industrial Gaskets Belin setts trap hawe hoon Suvaaes 
by USDA fiber and spinning tests. 

. Ye : ee These facts were brought out in a 
Belting, Crimps, Packing, Belt comparison of test oeamia obtained 
Cements, Hooks, and Dressings from mid-season and late-harvested cot- 
ton of the principal varieties grown in 
the area from nine widely scattered 
2612-14 Commerce St. Phone: Riverside 9874 Dallas 1, Texas points. Fiber test results on the nine 
lots averaged 88,000 pounds per square 
inch. The tests also revealed a relative- 
ly low nep count, high yarn skein 
strength and above average yarn ap- 
pearance. 
on That the 1951 Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta cotton crop has proved to be of the 


BEFORE YOU BUY zi oe : highest tensile strength on record was 
wn) Ae © shown during the early part of the 
by f : / season by exhaustive fiber and spinning 
A NY BLOWER tests completed by USDA for Delta 
i. | Council. These tests disclosed that the ten- 
mr bh, velpcns sile strength of the 1951 early season Del- 
COMPARE THESE . — _ ta crop was fully 5,000 pounds per square 
inch higher than during the same period 
: of 1948—a crop the textile industry still 
ESSENTIALS ‘ points to as being ideal insofar as the 
. 2 © spinner and weaver are concerned. 
i Other aspects of superiority of the 
Pe eee ee re eer abe . 1951 crop brought out by the Delta 
Ve se factors are es ential to fast, economic al, reliable Council tests included: (1) An eight- 
a conveving. No blower is worth its cost, int incre edge . (2 
ver little, that fails to meet these requirements. | ee ee / 
rowever li to n req ' Improved ginning quality as reflected 
When you compare, you'll find that simple. sturdy, ' in grades and nep count; and (3) An 
dependable R-C. Blowers have the inherent qualities to average fiber fineness conducive to 
give you these results during many years of operation. smooth yarn and efficient mill perfor- 
Send for Bulletin 21-B-37 or tell us your needs. mance. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation cetaye sa (2 ane 
‘ “He Ind; : 8 e 198 s she 
PRESSURE 522 Carolina Avenue, c sville, i 14 percent of the Mississippi cotton crop 
Re Ue Sen aeees } graded strict middling and above and 
that the grade index of Mississippi’s 
\ & cotton jumped from fourth position in 
» the Mississippi Valley to first place. 

LOW POWER CosT u J a | Mississippi produced 889,160 bales of 
ONE. OF THE ORESSER AMP VETTES SD ’ cotton grading middling and above in 
1951—more than Louisiana’s total pro- 
duction or the combined production of 

Missouri and Tennessee. 
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Philippine Copra Exports 
IT PAYS TO PLANT Reach 882,444 Tons 


Philippine exports of copra and coco- 
nut oil, copra equivalent, in 1951 
amounted to 882,444 long tons, about 


10 percent above 1950’s total of 801,- 
868 tons, according to USDA reports. 
This represents an increase of nearly 
60 percent from prewar, although con- 

than the 1,005,300-ton 


siderably less 
record of 1947. 


Approximately 50 percent of the total 
}} B. [ / -— di copra and coconut oil exports during 
te atancec otton 1951 came to the U.S., compared with 


67 percent of the 1950 shipments. 
European countries received 35 percent 
of the 1951 total, against 20 percent 
during 1950. 

During the month of December ex- 
ports of 53,744 tons of copra were dis- 


DEERING FARMS INC tributed as follows: U.S.—36,724 (At- 

9 id lantic—2,943, Gulf—3,987, Pacific— 
29,794;) Canada—3,250; Belgium—4,- 
. 4 423; Denmark—300; Germany—500; 
Sales Office at Italy — 3,000; Netherlands — 3,150; 
Sweden—700; Japan—197; and Syria 
511 KENNETT ST., KENNETT, MISSOURI —1,500 tons. Coconut oil shipments of 
7,598 tons were destined to the U.S.— 
2,057; Belgium—576; Netherlands— 
842 tons. 
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* MITCHELL 





Better. than the famous SUPER 
UNIT... only 151/2 inches higher 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Fine Machinery for more than 45 Years 


a Se TEXAS 











DOUBLE TYPE I 


CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEM 


for 
Greater Capacity, Efficiency, and Dependability * Adequate for 90 Saw Gins 

















Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 

















Mew ad Pour Ex tractor 


Trash discharge or Moting Space 
extends FULL LENGTH direct- 
ly under Saw Cylinder. This fea- 
ture eliminates Cylincer drag- 
ging through accumulated trash 
at this point, and affords maxi- 
mum capacity without loss of 
cotton. 


EXTRACTION FULL LENGTH OF SAW CYLINDER — UU ite for Bulletin Vo. 34-18 


THE MURRAY COMPANY of TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS 2 ATLANTA 




















